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Almack’s, a Novel. In three vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 1149. London, 1826. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tuzse volumes have much fashionable ex- 
posé in them; their style is evidently a trans- 
cript of the pretty nothings which so distinguish 
the conversation of the haut ton of England, 
and the very opposite to the rough scenes of 
Allan Cunningham, which grace our present 
number. The celebrated association of la- 
dies, from whence this work derives its title, 
is in it most unsparingly lashed; and many 
of our leading fashionists, both male and fe- 
male, are made to run the gauntlet of public 
opinion,—stripped of their concomitants of 
rank and station,—and exposed in all their 
avocations of nonsense, and their loquacity of 
even something worse. The author, whoever 
he er she may be, (en passant, we have heard 
this publication attributed to a lady moving 
in the first circles,) evidently is well acquaint- 
ed with the scenes and characters described; 
and if the portraiture be sometimes spiritless, 
we can Only attribute it to the uninspiring 
originals. To copy well a bad picture, is at 
best a thankless task, and the historian of 
Almack’s has one not much better: it is true, 
severe satire is occasionally administered to 
make some of the sketches piquante, but the 
rest might have been seasoned with more of 
this wholesome cayenne, and dished up ina 
somewhat better style; however, we will 
find no further fault, for there is much in the 
three volumes to redeem a little occasional 
dullness. 

To those who live in and love the fashion- 
able world, Almack’s will prove a kind of 
manual, useful and entertaining; and others, 
hot breathing so unnatural an atmosphere, 
it will at least enlighten, and make more con- 
tented with their station in life. The cur- 
rent chit-chat of the day,—the various re- 
volvers in the orbits of etiquette,—the suns 
and the stars,—and the whole of the mystic 
system, are detailed and chronicled by one 
who must have been under the influence of 
this malign hemisphere, and well acquainted 
with its erratic constellations. To trace the 
revolution of these luminaries, to pierce into 
the space allotted only to the elect, and to 
catch folly as it flies—swift-winged and epi- 
demic as it always is—is not so easy as may 
be imagined. In the present instance, much 
has been done with effect, and a phantasma- 
goria is produced, in which many of the figures 


* TO THAT MOST DISTINGUISHED AND DESPOTIC 
CONCLAVE. 
Composed of their High Mightinesses 
The Ladies Patronesses of the Balls at 
ALMACK’s, 
The Rulers of Fashion, the Arbiters of Taste, 
The Leaders of Ton, and the Makers of Manners, 


Whose sovereign sway over‘ the world’ of London 
has long been established on the firmest basis, 


Whose Decrees are Laws, and from whose 

judgment there is no appeal ; 

To these important Personages,ali and severally, 

Who have formed, or who do form, 
any part of that 
ADMINISTRATION, 
usually denominated 
THE WILLI8 COALITION CABAL, 
Whether Members of the Committee of Supply, 


or 
CABINET COUNSELLORS 
Holding seats at the Board of Control, 
THE FOLLOWING PAGBS, 
Are, with all due respect, humbly dedicated by 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


The preface is a good one, and a calm and 
subdued vein of satire is distinguished in its 
neat and roundly-turned periods The work 
opens with the visit of a Colonel Montague, 
after an absence of ten years from England, 
to a Mr. Mildmay, an old neighbour and 
friend of his father. (On his way to Bishop's 
Court, he determines to go through the 
grounds of Atherford Abbey, the seat of bis 
ancestors, now let by his elder brother to Sir 
Benjamin Birmingham. His reflections on 
the scene of his boyhood are pathetic and na- 
tural, and this portion of Almack’s has an 
air of freshness about it, as if the author were 
happier in describing nature than in depict- 
ing the distorted lineaments of fashionable 
life. Arriving at Mr. Mildmay’s, he is wel- 
comed with the hospitality once so inherent 
in English country gentlemen; and is intro- 
duced, with the memory of old times about 
him, to the members of the family, with 
whom, in his younger days, he was well ac- 
quainted. But we must not proceed—al- 
though there is no regular plot, there are so 
many personages brought on the tapis, that 
it were an endless toil in us to attempt their 
introduction. The characters are so uncon- 
nected, and their conversations so desultory, 
that we almost quote at random. Wegivea 
spirited sketch of the importance of ladies’ 
maids; the contrasting of their peculiarities is 

ood :— 

‘ The ball-dresses were the first object, and 
those high priestesses of fashion, usually de- 
nominated ladies’-maids, were summoned. 





as they pass may be recognised ; and, like the 
lineage of Banquo, they form an illustrious 
line of worthies, as shadowy and as fleet- 
ing. The dedication is so unique, that we 


cannot forbear to lay it before our friends :— ' 


First came the important Mrs. Tiffany, a sage 
matron of considerable experience, on whom 
the care of adorning the gentle Barbara had 
long devolved. La jeune et gentille Eloise, a 


aa 








address, Louisa’s attendant, next showed off 
her airy graces; followed by the staid Mrs. 
Dinah, the venerable hand-maiden of Mrs, 
Penelope Mildmay. These ladies were suc- 
ceeded by a pretty rosy-faced girl, named 
Lucy Brown; whom Julia had taken into 
her service when Louisa went abroad and 
took with her a highly-fashionable thorough- 
bred English abigail, who, when at Paris, 
bestowed her fair hand on an elegant du jour, 
M. Adolphe, coiffeur, who had une boutique 
bien assortie au Titus moderne, coin de la rue 
Tait- Tétebouts. This important procession 
was closed by Betty, the house-maid, carry- 
ing in a pile of band-boxes. The ladies were 
all assembled in the drawing-room previous 
to the arrival of the abigails, so that, when 
the whole party of females was collected, 
the confusion of tongues which ensued may 
be conceived, as well as the spirited discus- 
sion which took place, from the variety of 
opinions entertained on the subject of taste, 
Silks, satins, and laces, were fairly discussed. 
Tulle was placed in battle array against gaze, 
—not gauze, gentle reader; names, not 
things, are altered. Les ruches were opposed 
aur volans, les plis aur rouleaur ; et les plis 
contrariés were preferred aur bouillons. Then 
came a point of great importance to be de- 
cided, whether bouquets détuches or gutrlandcs 
were to be chosen. 

‘The gentleman would have been surprised 
could they have heard that one gown was to 
be bordée d'un ruban @ cheval, while another 
trimming was to be arrungée en riviére. Lee 
cogues and les tirebouchuns had each their par- 
tizans. Les crevés et les cuguilles were both 
condemned. 

‘The most learned painter would have 
been puzzled with the new names given to 
colours. There was the eau du Nile; the 
oreille d’Ours; the flamme de Ponche ; the 
the Raisin de Corinthe ; the dos a’ Araigné:, 
and the reveil de [ Elephant: besides many 
others, equally distinguished and extraordi- 
nary.’ 

Now for a sample of lady-talk; we open 
the page in which Lionel Montague is intro- 
duced to Lady Birmingham :— 

‘He found Mr. Mildmay in deep conver- 
sation with a lady in a riding-habit, whom 
he instantly recognised as the elder of the fair 
equestrians who had passed him in Horsely 
Lane. He would have retreated, but Mr. 
Mildmay called out, “ Come in, Lionel !"— 
then turning to the stranger, he said, ‘* Lady 
Birmingham, allow me to present Colonel 
Montague to you.” 

‘Her ladyship bowed most graciously, 
and, after a very scrutinizing glance, “[ 
think,” said she, ‘‘ we were obliged to Colo- 


Parisian damsel of acknowledged taste and | nel Montague just now for opening the gate 
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upon Horsely Common. Barbara and I | cided he was 


were puzzling ourselves to make out who it 
could possibly be. We were just come 
Norbury, and had not heard of any 
stranger expected. I fancy it is many years 
now, sir, since you were in this neig rhbour- 
hood tg 

‘““ ft is above ten years: I have never 
been here since I first went into the army.” 

‘““ Yet I assure you, my dear sir, you live 
in the recollections of all about here. Since 
I came into this country, [ have heard of no- 

thing but the gallantry, the generosity—whiat 
shall 1 say it will not make you blush ’— 
the amiability of the gencral favourite, Colo- 
ncl Montague.” 

‘*] am sure my friends are much too 
good to me, but their old regard to my family 
must excuse their partiality ’ 


we 


‘Oh, Lsee,” said Lady Birmingham with 
playful politene ss, * that you mere than de 
serve all that I have heard of you. Llow 


painful musta visit to this neighbourhood be 
to your feelings! but now having come, I 
hop e you will find that you are still among 
old friends. When shall we see you at our 
I mean, at your abbey ? for it is still 
int we are omy temporary possessors, 
mu know. Consider therefore. as the 
isitors, and be yourself athome. I depend 
upon you; and Lady Birmingham he ld cut 
her hand with much apparent kindness. 

‘* T leave Barbara with you, my dear Mr. 
Mildmay; don’t let her sing herself quite 
hoarse this evening; but | know —_ 1s 
sume danger with Miss Louisa. Best re- 
gards to dear Miss Mildmiay—quite sorry to 
Miss ys this morning—pray i veg her to send 


us, 


<*< 


me a speely answer to my note; and will 
vou be so ~~ as tell Barbara, Mr. Mild- 
may, that if it should rain to-morrow morn- 


ing, I wall Bei: the barouche-and-four for 
Good morning, my dear sir.” Then 
turning to Montague, ‘*f shall long to have 
you for my cicerone round your dear abbey : 

I Hatter myself you will find it in excellent 
order, and 1 must have you admire my Ame- 
mean plants. Lee and Kennedy tell me that 
{ have the finest collection in the Kingdom 
[am sure few people can have laid out so 
moch with them as I have. Colonel Mon- 
tague, lend me your arm, vf you please, to 
mount my pretty mare ;—Grey nears, | 
cal! her: is not she a pretty creature? | 
bought her last summer of Lord Mordaunt 
for 120 guineas ; she is thorough-bred. Lord 
Glenmore wants her for his pretty reer an 


her. 


sent to offer mre 150 for fier; but I refused. 
Adieu!’ 
The ball, in honour of Colonel Montagne’s 


election as member of Parliament for Mer- 
ton, is well described, 
aboundinuy in diversity of character; we pass 
t over for a passage developing much of art, 
we b c.eve too often practised with success :— 
‘Miss Maria was just now making a dead 
set at t Sir Edward Barrington, a yich old ba- 
ronct, something the worse for gout and port 
Wil fhough he wag cne of “ee members 
for the county, he was too fat and red faced 
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and forms a scene | 
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in want. 
of snecess, founded on three reasons: 

‘First, he had taken to wearing flannel 
Waistcoats on her particular recommendation. 

‘Secondly, she had been requested by him 
to write out for his own use, her infallible 
cure for the neart- burn. 

é ‘Thirdly , she had tied up his thumb with 
her own fair hands, after he had cut it in help- 
ing her to pine-apple. 

‘After such demonstrations of esteem, was 
it not fair to conclude that love was on éhe 
way ? 
eee A}ius, 

imp 

We make room forthe following deserip- 
tlon:— 

° bushionable Life 1 the Country —Who 
does not kuow the pleasure of a large par- 
ty of dist ingues ina country-louse ; where 
the host and hoste 35 ha ive to supply aluse- 
ment and conversation, from mornin. ti!! 
night, toa set of people of whose and 


10 had great hones 
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poor Cupid! thou'rt a treacherous 
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tastes 
dispositions they probably know nothing ; 
where one part of the company are strangers 
to the other, and where the acquainted and 
unacquainted are alike indifferent to each 
r/—the few at the heicht of ton looking 
down with contempt on their serv; 


’ 
Otie 


ace  follow- 


ers; those half-way up the ladder in hing 
down the ste ps by which they 1 iounted: and 
the ore iter part at the hotto: i ‘affe etn Y I iI - 


ontemyt of the eminence to which 
one and all are alike endeavouring to attain. 
Who has not seen or felt all this, whether in 
high fashion, or middle fashion, or no fashion 
at all!’ And yet, notwithstanding the truth 
of this dese ription, do not we see every day 
the delight with which lords and ladies, and 
maste’s and mistresses of country-houses, 
lneh-born and Iigh-bred themselves, collect 
a party of people together, whom they neither 
like nor esteem, with infinite trouble and ex- 
pense, because, par hazard, the invited are 
supreme bon-ton, and move in what is thought 
a higher circle than that of the inviters? 

‘1 verily believe, that nowhere is ennue 


a 


more intolerably felt than ina large party of 


fashionable loungers, assembled together in 
a gay country-house. What so difficult as 
to fill up the hours between break fas st and 
dinner, so as to amuse a number of persons 
who are indifferent to each other! When the 
gentlemen have visited the farm, and the pig- 
yennes, and out-houses; and the kitchen-gar- 
den, with its Conservatories, mushroom esta- 
bhishment, hot-beds, and hotter walls: in- 
spected the stables, and admired the hunters 
und coach-horses, what is the 

unless the ud Opport 
just then! And what with 
ditterent sides, and letters to receive 
swer, an hour or two may be got over co 
fortably enough. 

‘The ladies, meanwhile, have the flower- 
garde n, the conservatory, and er en-house, 
to visit and discuss; waltzes and qu: 
ta try over and copy; some ne 
French so much the better, to lounge with 
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and iliustrations of Scenery in Various 
. : » | tT), eo rn a | 

of the world. Besides these resources, if ¢! 
2 


day be fine, after luncheon some 1p; Ly te) 
long rides over dirty splashing roads, or or 
er drives in a shut- up carriage. And y. 


notwithstanding all these efforts, time will of. 
ten move with them mos t tediously, 

‘ Not, perhaps, if all the party be of the 
same lenunene 3 but i in a large society eee 
must always be cabals and caballers One 
or two persons sent to Cove utry by the rest 
for no very good reason: the persecutors 
having all the fun, and the persecuted, per- 
~— meeting with little pity. 

here is no mention of Almack’s unti] the 
wiidlitle of the second volume; we give its 
definition, its code, and its deeds:— 

‘Soon after, Lord Tresilian was heard j 
conversation with Colonel Montague, Hi. 
lordship seemed to be speaking in reply :— 

‘ But Almack’s is supposed to contain all 
the beau-monde of the country.” 

‘* And how would you describe good 
company generally?” inquired Lionel, 

‘Qi! in this country it is next to im- 
possible; though I believe Lord Chesterfield 
defined it to be that set which ev ery one pro- 
nounces to be the next best to theirown. In 
the Almack’s acceptation, it means the friends, 
admirers, and toadies, of the six lady patron- 
esses, foreigners of all countries, and of all 
grades, who speak Frencn, or broken Eng- 
lish. [If you do not belong to any one of 
these classes, vain are your pretensions: you 
can never be admitted to be one of us. 

‘This institution,” said Lady Tresilian, 
“has now existed ten years; and six self- 

elected female sovereigns have, during all 
that time, “held ihe keys of the great world, 
as St. Peter was supp sosed to do those of the 
kinedom of ~alt, These ladies decide, 
in a weekly cominittee, upon the distribution 
of the tickets for admission: the whole is a 
matter of favour, interest, or calculation; for 
neither rank, distinction, nor merit of any 
kind, will serve as a plea, unless the can- 
didate has the good fortune to be already 
upon the visiting-book of one of these all- 
powerful patrones-es. Not to be known to 
one of the six, must indeed argue yourself 
quite unknown. But the extraordinary thing 
is, that all the world of fashion should submit 
patiently to such a tyranny. What will not 

ton do!” 
‘ Ton is indeed,” said T.ionel, ‘ a camele- 


on, wenn hue chi unges hdr every ray of light 


—a shade, or rather shadow of -a shade, 
that fall ws rank or ‘hoe? 

det . <0 IS a system of tyranny,” said 
Lacy Tresihia ‘““ which would never - 


ou binitte d to in any country but one of suc 
ete freedom that people are at Fee 
to make fools of themselves. No govern- 
ment would ever have had the effrontery to 
suppose thi it pe ople would, on their knees, 
crave perm) ission to pay iheir money to 4 
but 
and enforce 
— ny sort of right. A cabal 
at | can undet- 
stand; but a ubmission to it should be 
considered as a fr etoe for congratulation, 18 
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We close for the present by a vivid sketch } 
of a Lady-Patroness of Almack ‘Si— | 
‘The scene mast now ¢ Hane to the 
drawing-room at Lady 
north side of Sl lan Square 
dowed apartment, displaying the beautiful | 
scenery which most back-rooms exinbit in 
the proud city of London, namely, a bird’s- 
eye view of tiles, chimneys, and sloping- roofs 
of various heights and dimensions, the dusky 
smoke most picturesquely shrouding many of 
these fair objects from the contracted eye, in 
its slow endeavours to mount aloft, constantly 
driven earthward again by the heavily- charged 
atmosphere, which generaliy envelopes the 
British capital during the sweet season of 
spring ; when its wise inhabitants, with the 
self-denial of martyrs, relinquish the charms 
with which a kind and gracious Providence 
has decked the face of nature for their use | 
and pleasure, and bid adieu to all the joys of | 
rural sights and rural sounds, to breathe the | 
foul infected air of a soot-begrimed metropo- | 
lis, whose fragrance is daily fed by at least | 
half-a-million of sea-coal fires, and to feast 
their ears with the discordant music of bells 
innumerable; besides the cries, of various 
notes and kinds, with which our streets re- 
sound. . ? * * 

‘But return, my roving Muse, resume thy 
purposed theme.—It was in the back draw- 
ing-room at Lady Norbury’s—a room, every 
body knows, fitted up with scarlet damask. 
and very beautiful Japan cabinets, illustrated 
with various nameless articles of old ciiina, 
capital specimens of the idéal beau ; there was, 
besides, a sple ndid folding indian screen, 
which was always placed behind the sofa, so 
as to conceil the back entrance, therel yy ena- 
bling that prince of grooms of the chambers, 
Fudge, to leave the door always a httle open. 
By this ingenious contrivance, our friend 
Fudge heard a great deal of what was going 
on, and was therefore more generally versed | 
in the on-dits of the great world than most of 
his brethren of the ante-chamber. 

‘Lady Norbury wen sittinz, or rather re- 
clining, in her usual place on the sofa, with a 
load of cushions behind her back; her largest 
shawl, of the newest Yorkshire manufacture, 
made somewhere near Halifax, thrown over 
her, and in her hand that ample newspaper 
The Morning Herald, unfolded, in order to 
screen her face from the fire. Lady Anne 
was on the small ottoman opposite to the 
chimney: piece, holding a French hand-sercen, 
representing a review of the Royal Guard in 
the Champ de Mars, the moving machinery | 
of which her ladyship seemed likely enough 
to break, by way “of amusement. 

‘ Opposite to “the sofa, on one of those ex- 
traordinary arm-chairs, which I believe owe 
their invention to some fanciful lady at Idin- 
burgh, sat, or rather I should say lay back, 
(for it is quite impossible for the most per- 
Pendicularly- dis} posed person to sit upright 
in them,) a mo st distinguished and dignified 
personage, who, by means ofa cambric pocket- 
handkerel ef, was end eavouring to preserve 
her 7. muge from the effect of Lady Norbury’s 
bright, blazing fire. 

' To deseril ue this lady, so as to do her jus- 
tice, will not be easy, but I must endeavour. | 
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all the world, so she was sure to have all the 


Lady Hauton, for it was indeed no other than | ly excellent; 
and euphonious; and the other is clear, lo- 
gical, and correct. 
comment from ua:— 


Lady Mauton herself, was uveither young nor 

handsome nor hvely nor amusing; but she 

rouged well, aud dressed better than most 

people. She talked a great deal; she knew | 
nore than any person [ ever met wit), and | 
both every thing ‘and ev ery body; she could 
quiz and she could flatter; and she under- | 
stood how to manage all sorts of tempers and 
dispositions, as well as how to make use of 
all her acquaintances in some way or other. 

If she could not persuade, she could bully, 
which was often the easiest of the two. In 
short, Lady Hauton was the fashion, aad, 
moreover, the leader of the ladies-patronesses 
—the bold spirit who was foremost both in 
council and in action. She had eloquence 
at will to defend herself when attacked, and 
she had spirit enough to carry all her projects 
by a coup de mair. Such a person might, of 
course, do any thing; and as she laughed at 


world at her feet. ‘* Treat people like fools,” 
she would often say, “ and they will worship 
you:—stop to make up to them, and they 
will directly tread you under foot.” A well- 
bred, no!—I should say a high-bred lady of 


—as so 





the nineteenth century in London, is certainly 


a sort of nondescript —a contradiction to all 


rules and rights. Lady Hauton made a point 
to set all ceremonials at defiance, though she 
could be the very slave of etiqu ife whenever 
it suited her convenience. She never did the 
honours of he er house to any body: she was 
often decidedly rude. She would take a per- 
son up, and let them down, without any sort 
of reason; it was her whim and _ pleasure. 
She was unpunetual to the greatest degree, 
always kept every oue waiting, and never ar- 
rived at a dinner till the fish and soup were 
sent away. If other people were sinart, she 
would be a figure; and then she would ap- 
pear a blaze of diamonds, where she thought 
it might astonish or annoy. She would talk 
the greatest nonsense to make people stare ; 
and then ridicule her own absurdities to put 
them still more out of countenance; yet every 
body said Lady Hauton was charming,—so 
full of wit and talent,—perhaps rather origi- 
ginal, but then she was the queen of fashion, 
and certainly might do any thing. 

‘Lady Hauton was quite a privileged per- 
son. She could flirt farther than any body, 
and yet keep her character; she could say 
and do the most ridiculous things imagina- 
ble, and yet be considered sensible. Then 
in what did her power lay’ Was it talent? 
Was it wit? 

‘No! it might be all comprised in one 
little, simple word—* Lmpudence :’—~which 
was what her ladyship termed, the power 
which strong minds have over weak ones.’ 

( To be co} stinued. ) 


The Sabbath Muse: a Poem. Part the Se- 
cond. 8vo. pp. 33. London, 1826. Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

We remember to have spoken in terms of 

meet praise of the first part of the Sabbath 

Muse; the present one has the same beauti- 

ful characteristics—of sweet poetry and able 

argument. The author's verse, and the man- 
ner in which he treats his subjects, are equal- 
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the one ts terse, antithetical, 
The following needs no 


‘'Tis truegthat death is terrible to sense, 

looks, as ‘twere, the end of life and 

thought; 

But, judged by sense, tliose lustrous orbs which 
now 

Moor their bright navies in the tides of air, 

Were sparks of fire no bigger than the flame 

Of a small taper, or such golden spots 

As kings may coin, and poets sometimes see,— 

But seldom feel. Methinks, a handful, snatched 

From yonder group, ¢ could not be missed above, 

And [ might count them out as gamesters do 

Their stakes or gains, in thousands at a time. 

Yet ‘tis not so.—What seem to me so small 

That I could grasp them, are all worlds, and 

worlds 

So huge in size and motion, that a tilt 

‘Twixt one of them and the swift earth bad 
made 

Creation vibrate to the farthest star. 

Ill, then, bad fared the planet next the moon, 

To ruin hurled, as, by the greater power 

The less must be contrast in wrangling spheres. 

‘Tis thus the ship, gun-freighted, bound for war, 

Hits the slight pinnace from its bulky side, 

If ‘chance they jostle, and, amid the foam 

And roar of waters, is itself the storm 

Whose anger reads and wrecks the shattered 
cratt 

That ne'er shall skim the salt sea wave again.” 

The annexed definition of Slander is 

Shakspearian :— 

‘ Not ev’n the poor reward of being known 
And loved awaits sweet virtue, seldom praised. 
We've seen how evils cross her rugged path 5 
But her chief foe is that with forked tongue, 
The demon Slander. Other wrongs may cut, 
And deeply, too, but this assassinates 

‘Tis poison mixed with sound,—tis murder 

aime d 

At virtue’s being,— "tis a thievish lie 

That steals from worth and gives to envy,—'tis 

A foul abuse of breath and lungs and thought, 

And ears and bearts and every organ used 

To strike or to imbibe the cursed stain 5 

It heaps on innocence the shame of guilt, 

It gives to guilt the laugh at innocence, 

It stops the music of the moral sphere, 

It wakes a worse rebellion against Heaven 

Than Babel; for it must be worse in his 

Pure eyes,—-who darts through all degrees of 
crime, 

Like lightning through the thin folds of the 
airy— 

fo pull down virtue than to build up pride, 

To wound than to aspire. And can it be, 

That, in those deep afflictions, we behold 

Phe finish and the close? and is it worth 

The name of life to witness such a scene? 

To cast one look of hot impatience round, 

Confess one honest pang, and turn away 

Disgusted, from the bitter mockery ” 

We give a passage of intense reasoning, 
unanswerable by the materialist :— 

‘Again, methinks, | hear the sceptuuc name 
Another idol; for in Chunce he sees 
Too blind a ruler of this ordered scene ; 
Wherefore he tries to ft Necessity 
Into the bright Creation as its cause. 

Necess! ty Nece Necessity! 

What and where ari thou? Ifatall [ know— 
I know thee as a consequence of power, 

And not as power—sth' impression, not the seal. 


j 
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Yet are there some who fain would dub thee, 
God, 
And set thee to the task of making worlds 
Because thou couldst not help it. How thou 
catn'st 
To stop so soon must pose their wits the while ; 
But thou art ail a puzzle, first and last, 
Beginoing, middie, end :—-the crabbed sphynx 
Had noue so bard, had none so huge as thou. 
Nor thou, nor Chance, can tell how Nature first 
Became this system, what directs it still, 
And whither tends the whole! ‘Too regular 
For Chance, too varying for Necessity, 
The wise disposal looks as if ordained 
To guide our faith the surer:—Scylla here, 
Cuivarybdis there, and Truth’s pure wave be- 
tween.” 
We end with an episode, sweetly told and 
illustrative :— 
* k’en here whereto my thoughtful walk hathled, 
Within this lone churchyard no sight obtrudes 
To shake the coustant mind. Not but I deem 
The sexton’s song, half buried in the grave, 
Unmeet, irreverent, heartless. Round him lie 
His playmates, friends, companions, tivals, kin ; 
The earth he digs is of them, and the air, 
Which from his lungs he shakes in hourse ca- 
tarrh, 
Is pestilent with their smell, yet he can work 
Amid those sad memorials of past days, 
Nor once attain the thought that’s in a tear. 
At length the knave is silent,—and behold, 
The slow procession moving nods along, 
While crowds pursue, as if the show were made 
To flatter with its sight the curious eye, 
To fill that empty bowl, the gossip’s ear, 
Or give another chance to vanity 
Of mentionere it rot. But let it pass— 
Tis the last strut of pride, and may be borne. 


‘Here let me pause. A second group ap- 
peulsy— 

Its outfit such as suits a village maid,— 

Not drawn by proud steeds capering towards 
the pit 

Where earth meets earth and mingles, nor yet 
graced 

With empty chariots, empty comp!iments, 

But in their place four virgin bearers weep, 

Aud mourners two by two in line succeed, 

The real sorrow dropping fiom their eyes 

To part what once was Lilen and their friend. 

Tis not a meddling tongue that asks to know 

Her story ; therefore, hear it ye who feel. 


‘ Her parents dying left Ler tothe cae 

Of one that was a widow, whose sad heart 

Lived in her son, a wanderer o’er the main. 

Time passed, winds blew, seas rolled, and, with 
the spring 

That son returned to make it smile the more. 

Full many a storm, and inany a paiching clime, 

Had tanned the colour of the seaman’s brow, 

But still his biigit blue eye illumed a face 

Of manly beauty, which, when Eilen saw, 

Her cheek to crimson glowed. He caught the 
sign, 

Improved the fair occasion, spoke of love ; 

*] was the firsttime tle sound Lad crossed herear, 

Or touciied her senses with its sweet alarm. 

Abashed, confounded, blushing to be seen, 

She drooped as droops the green and tender leaf 

Over the lily of the vale, to hide 

The inodest blossom growing in its heart. 

Alas! that envious poverty should e’er 

Forbid the banns wlen young affections meet. 

Another voyage, but quick and prosperous,-— 

Another voyage, but luckier than the last, 

Must Henry make ere he and Elijen wed. 

He spoke of happy ‘ventures, rich returns, 





He talked of fortune, as if sands were gold, 

And seus the shining witness where they lay. 

But sands are fatal oft, and seas depose 

The stoutest captain from his throne of oak 

Which lacks a root to poise the watery storm. 

They weep, they part, the mother and her son, 

The lover und his mistress, he to fuce 

The headlong wave, they to commune with wo, 

And think of him together yet alone. 

Time passed, winds blew, seas rolled, but not 
again 

Came Henry with the spring to smile on home: 

Destruction dug his grave between two seas 

That sloped against the sky, and vagrant winds 

Came howling to lis noisy funeral. 

Through the vast deep, fur from his native land, 

Far from his mother’s cot, his Ellen's care, 

He plunged in uproar’s arms, as the red bolt 

Strikes through the suriace at the centre's core, 

And buries force in thuncer. Soon, too soon, 

The news arrived in England of that storm. 

His aged mother sunk beneath the blow, 

The heavy blow that fell on Ellen’s brain, 

A rafter from the ruin of her hopes. 

Yet all shall soon be well with Ellen too. 

Once from her friends the lovely maniac stole 

At evening, and she sought the sea-beat shove, 

The sun was sinking as ber lover sunk, 

She fancied it ber lover, followed with 

Her eyes, ler tears, her prayers, the downcast 
oib, 

*Till o'er its head the waters rushed with night 

And quenched the struggling beam. Then 
sirieks were heard,— 

Who heard them hastened to the suffere:’s 
aid —= 

They found her on the beach, but ere they came 

The sun had set, and Ellen was no more.’ 


Deep thought, in beautiful expression, 
glows in every page of this noble though 
brief production. The author, with the 
purest aim and end, calls to his aid the fas- 
cinating charms of poetry, culls from the 
abundant mass the most exquisite materials, 
and at once ennobles himself and his sub- 
ject. We trust so glorious a poem will pro- 
ceed, and we wait with anxiety the publica- 
tion of its succeeding portions. 





Paul Jones: a Romance. By Attan Cun- 
NiNGHaAM, Author of Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, Traditional Tales, &c. &c. In three 
vols. post 8vo. pp. 1123. Edinburgh and 
London, 1826. Oliver and Boyd, Long- 
man and Co, 

To know by whom this romance is written is 

almost enough to ensure it success; and the 

subject too—we would have wagered it one 
of Allan's choosing. Rich in legendary lore, 
well skilled in narrating it, with all the me- 
mories of his sweet ballads and interesting 
tales floating around us, our bonnie Scot en- 
ters our presence, erect in the pride of his 
merit, and we right heartily bid him wel- 
come. If to unlock the mysteries of other 
days with a spell equal to that which first 
bound them; if to hallow a spot of earth, or 
an expanse of wave, by the magical recital of 
some bold deed of arms, or a softer feat of 
love done there; if to possess majesty of 
style, with tenderness and passion, be envia- 
ble, and worthy of the world’s admiration, 
then is Allan Cunningham the most enviable 
among men. With these high attainments 
are joined others even worthier far, with 











a 
which in our critical capacity we have no. 
thing to do, saving that it is ours, elsewhere 
to remember and imitate them. Many of 
our readers will recollect those exquisite 
series of tales in the London Magazine. each 
of which was rich in happily-chosen subjects 
and concentrated interest. Vivid pictures of 
Scotia’s former days were presented to an 
admiring public, glowing with national and 
local truth. Barons of eld, stern and digni- 
fied portraitures, rode, hunted, and foucht 
before us; the unprotected ladye of feudal 
times had her pemls and her defenders -— 
each rock, frith, glen, hill-top, and valley 
that was enshrouded in traditional darkness 
gleamed forth afresh, hke Ben Lomond after 
a mist has rolled from his lowering crest.: 
and the dead of many ages rose as at the wand 
of an enchanter, and at command lived their 
lives of dread again. Nor on Caledonia 
alone did our author employ his splendid 
talents—Eng and, in her most romantic re- 
gions, furnished him with many themes, and, 
urged by his appeal, gave up her dreamy 
histories of love and war into the hands of 
one who returned them to her—a carkanet of 
splendid things. 

Mr. Cunningham's present work is every 
way worthy of him. All already known of 
Paul Jones is incorporated in its pages, and 
to these slender materials the author has 
added incidents, descriptions, and characters 
in excellent keeping with the rest, and formed 
a romance worthy of the subject and its fa- 
shioner. In this admixture of fact and fic- 
tion, there is rather too much of colouring, 
but this is done with so masterly a hand, that 
we forget the apparent want of taste in its 
erring beauty. We are introduced in the 
first chapter to two young men seated side 
by side on the ground in a small woody bay 
on the Scottish side of the sea of Solway, a 
place of great natural beauty, and called 
from a wild legend, which mariners con- 
nected with it, the Mermaid'’s Bay. They 
meet to fight: the one is Lord Dalveen,a 
descendant of an ancient Scottish family, 
and the other John Paul, afterwards well 
known as Paul Jones, whose mother resides 
in a cottage on the estate of his lordship. 
Their quarrel is finely drawn, and we quote 
a portion of it to give our readers an insight 
into the characters of the two combatants, 
who form the chief personages in the ro- 
mance :— 

‘Silence had continued between them for 
five minutes space or more; but the impa- 
tience of their natures made silence more irk- 
some than intemperate speech. The taller 
arose—resumed his mantle—fastened it so as 
to fall negligently down on the left side,— 
threw his hat carelessly on his head,—wiped 
his brow and hands with an embroidered 
handkerchief, which perfumed for a moment 
the air around, aud then glanced at his sha- 
dow in the moon, like a deer gazing upon ats 
limbs and branching horns mirrored in the 
clear lake out of which it drinks. 

‘*« Paul,” he said, addressing his compa- 
nion in a careless and familiar tone, “ you 
handle a small sword well—you have a foot 
as firm, a hand as active, and an eye as skil- 
ful and quick, as any man I have encounter 
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ed. If you could control for a time the fiery 
vehemence of your nature,—for there’s an 
impatience about you which I advise you to 
check, lest it do you a mischief,—you might 
browbeat a Frenchman, strike an Italian, and 
outstare a Spaniard, without fear of exposing 
your bosom to a blade skilful enough to 
pierce it. Hlow say you /—shall we return 
to the dance 7—sliall we count the successive 
lines of the Solway tide ?—I have numbered 
seven—shall we keep an hour's note of the 
porpoises, one by one, as they roll lazily on 
in the swelling frith ?—~shall we make an esti- 
mate of the probable wealth of the good 
town of Dumfries from the number of vessels 
passing and repassing during the tide ?—or, 
as you still look lordly upon it, let us even 
pick up these little glittering instruments 
which are rusting in the dew, and give the 
fish a feast,—let us do something—it is mi- 
serable to be idle.’’ As he spoke, he re- 
sumed his sword, put it beneath his left arm, 
and stepped two paces back, seemingly to 
await the decision of his opponent. 

‘“‘ Lord Dalveen,” said Paul, rising as he 
spoke with his weapon in his hand, “ decide 
for yourself—the point of the sword or the 
hand of forgiveness —choose between them,— 
and that before the turn of the tide,—see it is 
near the height.”——“‘ Nay, but my good 
friend,’’ answered Lord Dalveen, “1 cannot 
dictate to you, even though you desire me; 
for, blessed be my humility of nature, I am 
willing to forget that you are the son of my 


_ father’s servant, and ready to believe, with 


yourself, in the natural equality of man.” 
“This belief is quite new to your lordship,” 
said Paul,—‘“‘ abide by it—change it not as 
you have changed all else about you that was 
dear to me—such belief is honourable ;—you 
smile, my lord,—but the day is at hand when 
princes of the earth as well as lords shall hear 
men’s eqaality preached,—not in the sacred 
church, but in the open field—not with hu- 
man tongues, but with bullet and bayonet. 
The tide is nigh the full, my lord, with na- 
tions as well as with you and me.”—* Now, 
my prophetic friend,’’ replied the young no- 


leman, ‘ you have excited my curiosity so ' 


strongly, that 1 wish to live to see those stir- 
ring times when princes and peers are to be 
admonished by powder and ball. There will 
be empty coronets, and as an earl's bauble 
was taken from my grandfather's brow at one 
of those same field-preachings, may not his 
descendant pick up some such glittering toy ? 
I thank you for the hint.” 

‘The dark eyes of Paul appeared to lighten, 
and wrath circulated like liquid fire through 
his veins, His hat in a moment was thrown 
on the grass, and his sword was gleaming in 
hishand. ‘*Am I only born to endure, he 
exclaimed in a stern voice, ‘ thy cool insults 
aud ironical scorn /—may that sea swallow 
me up if its tide turn before I have taught 
thee to mix some meekness with thy inso- 
lence.” And he advanced his sword within 
half-blade’s length of his adversary’s bosom. 

‘Lord Dalveen stood calm and unmoved; 
he dropped his mantle, drew his sword, and 
said, ‘* a boon, a boon, thou courteous knight! 
the Mermaid-crag is some threescore paces 
off—the tide at its foot is some three fathoms 





deep,—now, should such a chance happen as 
my sword’s failing to guard my bosom, you 
will fold me up in my cloak, and give me to 
the custody of the Solway. It is a virtuous 
water, and will be silent ;—be you silent too, 
my friend, even for the sake of an ancient 
lady who lives in yon old tower.” He said 
this with that tone of wayward and careless 
gaiety which was peculiar to his nature in 
the most serious and eventful moments, and 
then added gravely, “Can I do aught for 
thee, thou son of Cassandra, heir of Peter 
Lilly, and rival of Francis Moore, physician ? 
—art thou curious in the economy of sepul- 
ture, my prophetic friend?” ‘ Leave me 
lying,’’ said Paul, “with my back to the 
ground and my face to the sky ;”—and they 
fronted each other, and crossed their swords, 
resolved not to part without blood.’ 

They are interrupted first by the approach 
of Grace Joysan, a crazed maiden, one of 
Lord Dalveen’s numerous victims, and se- 
condly by Lady Phetnie Dalzell, his lord- 
ship’s cousin, who, remarking their absence 
from an entertainment given in honour of his 
return to claim his title and estate, surmises 
their feud, and arrives at the place of con- 
flict in time to prevent an effusion of blood 
Young Paul is represented as having a fear- 
less courage, an exquisite perception of right 
and wrong, with an impetuosity of temper 
often marring his best intentions, and ren- 
dering him an object of fear, as well as of 
love. Lord Dalveen has courage equal to 
Paul’s, with a mind crafty in the extreme, 
and a degree of hereditary pride oversha- 
dowing the better portions of his nature, with 
which, and the indulgence of insatiate pas- 
sion he becomes so degraded as to partake 
more of the character of the ficnd than of the 
man. 

The first volume contains the reckless 
freaks of the young lord; his daring vil- 
lainy : his transient repentance ; his engage- 
ment with smugglers, who frequent the coast, 
to carry off Maud, the sister of Paul; his 
rencontre with her infuriated brother; the 
intercession of Lady Emeline, his grandmo- 
ther, by whose command, the two foes are 
taken before Patrick Mac Mittimus, I'sq., a 
magistrate, (of whom, and a party of Came- 
ronians, a humorous sketch is given,) and 
the committal of Paul, by the man of law, to 
his majesty’s ship Wasp, from which danger 
of transportation he escapes, and retires to 
the United States of America, to carry war 
and destruction, under a feigned name, round 
the sbores and on the soil of his native coun- 
try. From this volume we shall give two 
or three brief extracts. 
Paul's mother and sister, with part of their 
conversation, 1s so natural and charming, 
that although there are many passages woo- 
Ing our attention, we cannct pass them over 
in silence :— 

‘Qn this secluded house the sun had set, 
and his retiring light still lingered on the hill- 
head and on the ship-streamers in the bay. 


The wood-doves had returned from feeding | 


on the wild blaeberry,—the crows already 


darkened all the pine-tree tops, — the bat | 7 
' Maud, and too much, I am afraid, of his 


was abroad, and flickered about in the dewy 


air,—while the beetle, uttering his contented | 
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hum, struck against the shepherd as he re- 
turned from his flocks en the neighbouring 
hills. In an old chair of carved oak, enjoy- 
ing the fresh air of the twilight, Prudence 
Paul was sitting, her white mutch bordered 
with broad lace, and her gown of shining 
gray, long and wide, and glistening like silk, 
descended not so low as to conceal two neat 
feet, with glossy shoes and little fastenings of 
solid silver. Inher hand she held a hank of 
the finest woollen yarn, mixed purple and 
white, smooth and fitted for hose, such as the 
young men then were fond of wearing. Her 
looks were staid and touched with sorrow,— 
her eye, dark and sparkling, had in her youth 
given lustre to district verse; and the fas- 
tidious neatness of her dress and the purity 
of her dwelling brought that charge of house- 
hold and personal pride upon her which has 
been urged against the Dutch,—she wiped 
the seats upon which strangers had sat,—she 
wiped the floor over which they walked,— 
and of the well out of which they had drank 
would she not taste, till it had freed itself 
from all suspicion of impurity, by running an 
hour or more. 

‘At her side there sat a softer vision of 
herself,—her daughter Maud, in the opening 
bloom of maiden beauty,—dark eyed, dark 
tressed,—as pure as the spring out of which 
she drank, and as healthy as the lily that 
flowered onits margin. [ler white shoulders 
and round neck were flooded by the dark 
clustering abundance of her locks; and her 
eyes large, moving in liquid light, and of a 
deep hazel hue, were every now and then 
lifted up from the task on which her hands 
were engaged, and fixed on her mother with 
a glance expressing duty and awe. Her 
dress was a boddice of brown, with an open 
and expanding collar, which allowed the 
breeze free circulation,—with a little shawl 
of the finest silk, and ornamented with curi- 
ous skill, but laid aside to admit the sweet 
fresh air of the twilight; and a petticoat of 
that glossy and beautiful cloth known by the 
homely name of linsey-woolsey, which ri! 
valled in lustre much of our modern silk. A 
string of Solway pearls inclosed her neck, 
and massy bracelets of pure gold, her 
brother's present, encircled her wrists, add 
ing little by contrast to her loveliness; but 
rather from their value bringing an imputa- 
tion of personal vanity against her, from 
which she was free. In truth, though con 
scious of the beauty of her person, an/ skilful 
in the female art of adding to her natural al- 
lurements, she loved her only brother with 
such intense and elevated affection, th it the 


The description of | richness of the metal of her bracelets did not 


at all increase their value in her esteem—had 
they been of tin, or brass, or horn, she would 
have worn them, and glanced her eye as often 
upon them in sisterly pride and satisfaction. 

« «© Maud,” said her mother, “‘ see that ye 
knit this yarn with a nice and a careful hand, 
When Paul shows thy work and mine ina 
foreicn land, let it be no reproach, but an 
ornament. He has thy father’s limbs, my 
love, and they will well beseem thy best 
knitting. He has thy father’s glance too, 
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him. A handsomer man than thy father 
never darkened the door ofa bridal chamber; 
and on the day that we were married [ could 
have defied seven parishes to show 
pair. So use thy nicest skill, my love; and 
the linen too, which [ made against his com- 
ing home, we shall bleach it on the rivulet 
bank till it becomes as pure as that water- 
lily, 
glistening on its single broad green leaf.”’ 
““ Mother.” said Maud Paul, “ I have 
taxed my nicest skill. QO, I wish my brother 
would return,— what has he to do with Lord 
Dalveen, 
heart. 
and heir of a wide inheritance, 
look : 


! 
sucha a 


{ shudder to 


there where it lies, with its white bloom ! 


with that cool head and corrupted | 
On that man, beautiful though he be, | 











while, on my gallant brother I could | 


sit and gaze from sunrise to sunset, and begin 


again hy the moon. 
finely formed, and that he steps like one 
born to rule and command. There is some- 
thing nobler than mere shape about him,— 
there is a pride of knowledge in Ins eye,— | 
a resolution on his expanding brow,—and 
from his whole countenance courage and ge- 


| 
\ 
Our maidens say he is | 





nius beam to me as visibly as the morning | 
lets out its light. A fair shape is easily 
found,—the basest heart may inhabit a mar- 
ble lodging ; ; but the spirit of a generous and | 
noble nature exalts the meanest form,—it is 
a portion of Heaven, worthy of woman's 
worship, and worthy sone of her love.’ 

«« You have well expressed the character 
of your brother’s countenance,”’ said her mo- 
ther, “€ nor has a sister's affection magnified 
the good gifts of Heaven. But, alas! his 
soul and his spirit are not made to prosper 
in times like these. Jolin Paul is too impa- 
tient ever to sit down a quiet and laborious 
dresser of the ground, and manage his flocks, 
and carry his corn to a quiet and lucrative 
market. He would whet his sickle before 
the grain swelled in the shot blade,—nor 
would he have patience to wait ull his flocks 
were fattened, though feeding on the richest 
clover. Alas! all lis pleasure is a ship 
under sail,—the warfare of winds and waves, 





—the dangers of wild shores and the din of 
battle. He was never like other children, | 
even from his crad'e upwa ds.” 
<< T mind well,” said Maud with a smile, | 
when he took the twih ca oles froin under 
their mother’s bosom on the top of Barn- 
hourie- rock, —- when he carried away 
young herous from the trysting- 
side of Lochlorane. Danger was his 
when a child, and stili seenis his pastime. 
Long, | 
he is come 
with a 
hear 
bide 
Solway. 


tree on the 


ong, has he remained AWG, and bow 
look, and 
mood ot mm ind hol always Wihhg Lo 
would 


—theres room enouch on the 


home with a sterner 
a sister's speech. I wish he 
at home, 

” 

©“ Foolish maiden,” answered Prudence, 

aman must act like a man,—he cannot 
always be robbing birds’ nests, groping trouts 
in the streams, and gathermg wild towers 
and hind-berries for a fond and giddy sister. 
] love these determined looks and those stern 
glances which alarm thee. They become 
him, girl, even more than meekness becomes 
a maiden. Room enough in Sulway, child! 
—there’s not room in Scotland,—-it 1s a 


iway, 
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churlish nook, and England is a proud |: a riners.’ 


—they reward not their humble sons. Why 
should he st: iy here, to hold the stirrup to 
some haughty lord, to wear some rich man’s 
livery, and to grow like a tree on the acti till 
his roots are too large for transplanting! No, 
my son shall not stand hke a weed by 
the highway side, to be dishonoured by the 
dust of every proud man’s chariot wheels. I 
would rather see his corse borne to my feet 
by the waves of Solway, and lay him in the 
grave with the hands that nursed him.”’ 

*« Mother, mother, these are proud words, 
—but they are becoming. Yet L would ra- 
ther see my brother laird of an acre of brown 
moor in Scotland, than see him Lord of Ken- 
tucky, of which he has told us so much, and 
master of ten thousand slaves. This little 
house, with its floor of clay,—that green hill 
whereon we often sit to watch the coming of 
the ships, —yon small glen, with its burn 
glancing under the lady- braken and the juni- 
per. bough. where we bleach our linen,—and 
yon silent kirk-yard, where my btessed father 
lies, are dearer to me than all other places 
and the world has not wealth enough to bribe 
my affections from them 

** Bless thee, my dat ughter, ”* said the ma- 
tron bursting into tears, ‘* bless thee for that 
speech. 1 was forgetting thy father in love 
for my son. And well, indeed, Maud, may | 
love him, for he has been a kind and a ten- 
der son to me. THe is the express image of 
my mind, and of my body too, more than he 
is of thy father’s —well then ma y I love him. 
But thou canst not remember thy father ; 
thou wert but three years old on that terrible 
night which widowed my couch, and made 
my babes fatherless.” She turned her head 
away, 


no, 


her eyes were moistening, and a large 
drop trembled under each eye-lash, but did 
not fall.””’ 

For the sake of variety, and to show our 
author’s tact in the delineation of rougher 
character, we subjoin the following graphic 
sketch of the smugglers at the time of Paul's 
Visit to them :— 

‘Paul, as he advanced, was instantly re- 
cognised by a Scottish mariner, who had ap- 
peared to drink largely, and certainly sang 
as boisterously as any of his companions. 
Though seemingly drenched in drunkenness, 
he shook off the stupor of drowsiness and 
intoxication, hke one who only wore it asa 
garment, and starting to his feet, cried,— 
* Aha, John Paul, I little — when we 
parted on America, that our 

» should be at midmeht in a 
Colvend cavern. But come moisten your 
hips in sone of the sinful contraband,—taste 
of our western elixir—the charmed drops 
from the hollow cane, tilled with 
liquid sweetness, called by the learned, rum. 
Q ge here is another commodity,— the 
liquid of life distilled from the forbidden 
fruit, Srila among the wise by the mys- 
terious name of bran dy. 


the shores of 


meeting 


Or, what say you to | 








—enmnn 


And taking a small silver jug toa 
little springlet, which leapt from a chasm in 
the rock into a basin of stone, he rinsed it 
carefully, and pouring it half- full of a clear 
liquid from a case-bottie, presented it to 
Paul. ‘Thy health, Macgubb, and may 
fortune be with thee,” said Paul, and setting 
the silver vessel to his lips, he emptied it at 
a draught. ‘* You must inate. likewise, Hal. 
liday,”” said Paul, and the jug was insta; ly 
rep lenished. * N; iv, NO strange faces, man ; 
what, do you think there's dog’s- pluck oF 
he rring-bone, or eye of newt or toe of frog 
in the cordial of old Lady Iottand } Then 
is no pledge to blows and blood s—no charm 
to entice thee from old Scotland, whiose 
coarse plaid you esteem more than a silken 
covering. It is good innocent liquor, I as- 
sure thee.”’ 

‘* Innocent,” growled Captain Corhie, 

seekine to shake off the chains with which 
drink, as a harsh gaoler, had loaded his body, 
—** innocent, ay as the unborn babe. Wj hy 
a cnt here, and a shot there,—a_peevish 
wench squealing one ume, and a man moan- 
ing his lost wealth at another,—it's but the 
way of the world since Adam delved, and it 
is the practice of the jolly trader. Innocent! 
why, who questions it?” And he fixed his 
eye on Halliday, who, with a look of min- 
gled scorn and curtosity, stood eyeing this 
salt-water desperado. ‘* Why, who in the 
tiend’s naine have we got here?” said the 
captain; ** that keen blue eye,—that broad 
brow, — that curly head, — -that stalworth 
frame, and that look of venolution. all mark 
him out tor as true a heart as ever stept from 
stem to stern. Ay, ay, some lord of the hol- 
low oak, the strained canvass, the loaded 
cannon, the cutlass, and the boarding-pike, 
I'll warrant ye. Ilere, man, dip your face 
up to the curls in this good cup-full of the 
right Nantz,—if you cannot drain that at 
a breath, you are but a vile worm of the 
earth—not one of the kings of the great deep, 
—damme, | hope I won't begin to preach, 
—an’ there’s worse trades than preaching 
too,—there’s sleek Doctor Hodgson, a smooth 
dean with three pretty pluralities. He's one 
of the kings of the earth, and all that is there- 
in, every tenth year.’ 

‘ Paul now’ ste pt forward, and said,— 
“ Why you have forgot me, Captain C orbie.” 
There was something in the sound of Paul's 
voice which sent the captain’s hand to the 
hilt of his cutlass,—he stared him full in the 
face, withdrew his hand, and answered, 
aie F org ot you ? why, ay, brother, — I generally 
foreet all such smooth faces as ‘ihe no marks 
for me to know them by again ; so away they 


| g0,—it's all one to Ned ( ‘orbie of the good 


ship ihe Vi ild ripure 


the heart’ S blood ot the mother of dubs and 
| whom prevented you from doing a deed of 


ditches, old Madam Holland,—nght stuff, 
J assure you, brought direct between the 
wings of the good ship the Wild-Goose, Cap- 
Corbie, commander, and poor Robin 
Maecgubb, one of her seven score ood 


tall 


ma- | 


Here, friend, dip thy 
face in this liquid ; it will promote the growth 
of thy beard” ’—* Pray, Captain Corbie, 1s 
there a little isle in the W est Indies called 
the isle of Saba?” said Paul; *‘and are you 
suic that you never met with a sloop with 
some score of mariners on board, one of 


extreme folly?” Corbie threw on Paul 2 

glance of fear and hatred, and raising, at the 
same time, a large cup of liquor to his lips, 
cortinued gazing on him till he had emptied 
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as s= thai ’ haw : - d | 
muttered | was and is their own, they were imprisoned | 
! 


it. “ O, and it’s you is it then ?” 
this sea worthy—*‘* A deed of folly, why, ay; 
but it would have been an act of wisdom had 
itonce been done. I have a damned Saint 
Andrew's cross scored on my breast-bone by 
the point of your cutlass to show, in memory 
of that cursed isle. But what says the wise 
man !—says Solomon, says he, nourish no 
malice ; so there’s my right hand, it is at 
your service, my forward lad, either with the 
pistol, the cutlass, or the wine-cup. Why, 
you have shot up a little both in latitude and 
jongitude since we met inthe dark.—Your 
temper was then as toucliy as brimstone.—and 
it an’t much cooler yet 1 suppose. And the 
girl that you pricked my linen about wasn’t | 
a marlin-spike the worse for all my fondness. | 
Ilowsoever, it’s of no use talking,—I drink 
your health, Paul, my lad,—and don't be 
in such a damned hurry with your whinger | 
when you hear an idle girl squeak,—but it’s | 
idletalking.” This additional draught seemed | 
too much for the captain,—he dropt the cup 
from his hand,—muttered something about 
Saba and sword,—his chin sank on his 
breast,—he reeled right, then left,—slipt from 
his seat, and extended himself on the tloor,— | 
yet, with more caution than extreme drunk- 
enness observes; and one of his sailors whis- 

ered, that his commander was_ planning 
some fruitful expedition, as his power of con- 
trivance was always augmented by the wine- 
cup and the flagon.’ 

Passing over, through necessity, a fine 
scene, in which the Cameronians beara dead 
body across the river Nith, and their near 
escape from drowning by refusing to hasten 
the usual funereal pace, an egually startling 
portion, where Paul seeks his sister after her 
abduction, and many other touches of nature 
worthy of Allan, we arrive at the conclusion 
of the volume. Taul has just escaped the 
nautical imprisonment promised him by 
Mac Mittimus, and his mother and _ his 
friend Tlalliday are near him; their dis- 
course is on the present advantages of the | 
peasants, as compared with those of former | 
time. The matter is curious, and we beg the | 
reader's attention :— 

‘* Flalliday, my friend,” interrupted Paul, | 
“you mistake this entirely. The rich man 
desired the peasant’s field, and took 1t,—the 
peasant’s garden, and took it,—he saw he 


' 


one - e —— 





could make a sordid penny per year more, | 


and for this paltry gain he sacrificed aflec- 
tion,—old habits of reverence and obedience, 
and love of ancient standing. The rich man 
next coveted the poor man’s right of com- 
mon,—he could not openly take that away, 


but he stole it by act of parliament. Thus ' 


the inheritance of the earth was taken from 
us, and we were caged up like wild beasts. 
Nor did the rich man’s covetousness stop 
here,—he fell in love with the fowls of the 
air, the fish of the sea, and the wild beasts of 
the field. He said, the fish with which Ged 
has filled that river are mine,—the wild 
hares, which roam at will on mountain and 
vale, are mine,—and so are the fowls of hea- 
ven which dwell in the air, and wing their 
way fromm moor to hill.—all are mine. And 
so he took them; and when the poor men 


| ’ ‘ ~ ' 
sougut a share, and presuincd to take whit 


_country it shall 


‘are as obedient as younger brethren. 


all stood 


| + } * . } 
hastily up, wrung the 


' ° . . *. . , 
stent to the side of tie sea, and 


' cestors 


iland, farewell for a 





and banished from their native country.” 


‘« Ny son,” said Prudence, ‘‘ desist from | 


this profitless talk now, and come home with 
me,—I have got a fairer home than I lost, 


‘ 


and a board as well replenished,—thanks to | 
the bounty of a sweet young lady, whose like , 


is not in all this south country, 
morning's light | will go myself and kneel to 
the noble Douglas of S.lkirk, and rise not 
from my knees till thy hard sentence is re- 
mitted. Nay, | will go to that hard-hearted 
man who condemned you,—you know not 
what a mother’s tongue and a mother’s tears 
can do.” 

‘ Nother,” said Paul, “ give your knees 
to no one for me,—my course is determined, 


| —neither the wise words of friendship, nor 


the warm words of maternal love, shall shake 
me, though they may afflict me. Look on 
the Solway. See ye yon ship moving in the 
middle of the bey /—from you and from my 
carry me. The hands that 
guide it are not of this land, yet to me they 

].ook 
again.” Ife took a pistol from his pocket, 
and fired it seaward,—cavern and cliff re- 
echoed with the sound,—and he said, ** See 
you anght?” 

‘* There is a bustle on deck, my son,” 
said Prudernee, * and a boat is lowered into 
the water.”—** And I see ten men leap into 
it,” said Halliday, * their pistols and cut- 
lasses are clancing in the moon. They sit 

—-see, the light shows that the 


oe 
What are they /— 


} 


: ’ 
Ty) Moa " 
motiontess, 


shin is an armed one. 


i 
and what want they here ! 
f+) ook avain, and tell me what you see,” 
suid Paul, and another pistol flashed in hi 
Vhand and mide the caverns ring.—"* IT heara 


loud shout,’ answered Halliday ,-—“ the oars 
are all dipt at once,—the water foams to 
their stroke,—they will be at our feet ina 
moment.” ile had searcely done speaking, 
when the boat, urged on by ten men, struck 
against the bank,—ten hands lifted the hats 
back from as many bronzed faces, and they 
up and waited in silence. 

* Paul fol 


} 


‘ ] . | ! Lad se a ‘ ‘' . 

led bis mother in his arms,— 
.e ] ei } 
kissed aie} 


brow, and knelt for a mo- 
tiny a blessine. tHfe rose 


Lip and 
ment ike One aWa 
1 said, ** Fare- 
well friend, farewell foe, farewell to my an- 
dust, the bosom that nourished me, 
and the teuder tongue that lulled me to sleep. 
Ye hills of England, and ye shores of Scot- 


time. 


When you next 
behold me, [ shall not be a fugitive and a 


rgaahwnd ae an <tY nw tap Iya } 
vagabond as l am HOW, ett race Sil It ve 


painted with powder and blood,—you stall | 1 


know me by the light of your blazing ships 
and your burning towns. Yeur bays sjall 
be filled with slaughter, and in the cy 
the long mant!ed dames of Dumfries there 
shall be frequent tears. When your siips 
are sinking in the frith, and your towns 
ing to Heaven, then shall remorse come upon 
you, and you shall say, when it cannot aveul 
you, had we been just to Jobn Vaul, we 
ver have trembled for Paul Jones.” 

* Paul sprang into his boat; the oars were 
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salute; an hundred voices cheered and re- 
ceived him on board with the acclamation 
due to a favourite leader. The ship got im- 
mediately under weigh, and her white sails 
were displayed agaiust the moon. As she 
moved steadily along, one of her cannon was 
fired shoreward ; an eighteen-pound ball 
struck the summit of the Sea-eagle rock; the 
hoary pinnacle emitted fire and trembled for 
a moment. It dropt from its place, an height 
of an hundred feet, and plunged into the 
ocean.’ 

l’or the present we conclude; in our next 
we shall proceed in our pleasing task. 





The Hunting Directory. By T. B. Joay- 
son, Author of the Shooter’s Companion, 
Kc. Svo. pp. 312. London, 1826. Suer- 
wood & Co. 

Tur author of the present work has several 

times appeared before the public with sue- 

cess. [iis subjects are ever interesting and 
varied, although all of them are connected 
with the sports of the field. An ardent ad- 
miver of the chase, he has not only followed 
it as an healthy and exhilirating amusement, 
but has compiled trom his own observation 
and practice, and th® opinions of others, an 

exceilent and valuable manual, containing a 

compendious view of the ancient and modern 


systems of the chase, the method of breed- 


ing and managing the various kinds of 
bounds, particularly fox-hounds, and the 
treatment of their diseases, with a certain 


cure for the distemper. Tbe work also treats 
of the pursuits of the fox, the hare, the stag, 
&c., and the nature of scent is likewise consi- 
dered and elucidated, together with a variety of 
illustrative opinions, founded on practical ex 

perience, put together with cousiderable tact, 
and explained in an able and perspicuous 
manner. To a young sportsman, a publica- 
tion like this isinvaluable, and, even to old 
ones, there are contained in it many useful 
hints, worthy of their attention. Mr. John- 
son scems to have beguirand tinished his task 
arore; and we deubt not his labours 
will receive that reward to which their merits 
justly entitle them. Dryden says, and our 
author has adopted his words as a motto to 


con 


) ae 
; ' tus work.— 
hand of HPlalliday, and | ithe 


‘ Better to hunt in tields for health uubought, 
Tian fee tue doctor fora nauseous draugit.’ 
To follow such good 
py will be a use- 


all those who wisi to 


ful guide; but it beloves us to let our intelli- 


| gent sportsman speak for himself:— 


*SraG HUNTING. 
ard to stay hunting, upon which I 
' 


intend to make a few observauions, it has 
gradually given way to the increasing culu- 
vation of the couutry; and as the object of 
ursuit has bp arly ceased to exist in a state 
of unlimited freedom, this noble and princely 
diversion has, of course, in a great degree 


subsided. Some few wild deer are still to 
e met with in [reland ; in the Highlands of 

land, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Blair Athol, these beautiful animals are 
still to be found roaming at larce; in some 
arts of Des deer mav be oeca- 
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pursuit of the stag is at preseut conducted in 
this country, (with very little, if any, excep- 
tion,) is by taking a semi-domesticated deer 
in a cart to an appointed spot, and turning 
Liin out before the hounds Reasonable law 
is allowed him; nor is this all; for if the 
hounds approach too near their game, they 
are stopped, and the stag allowed to get 
ahead again. Sometimes the animal 1s 
sulky, and will not run; but supposing the 
contrary, and the stug goes away in gallant 
style, the hounds would soon run up to him, 
if they were not stopped: the stag is very 
soon blown, and if not allowed to get second 
wind, the business of course must be over in 
a few minutes. Elowever, by repeatedly 
stopping the hounds, the chase is sometimes 
lengthened to several hours, and is thus, no 
doubt, highly gratifying to the stag hunter ; 
but would perhaps appear like an apology 
for hunting in the estimation of a fox hunter. 

‘His late majesty, George III. was very 
partial to stag-hunting ; but it has been re- 
marked that if he “ had ever seen a fox well 
found and handsomely killed,” he would 
have preferred the pursuit of the fox to that 
of the stag; I have no doubt such would 
have been the case—it could not have been 
otherwise. The stag-hunting of George ITI. 
was gorgeous and imposing, and this mo- 
narch was affable in the field. The late king 
sat tolerably well on horseback ; yet the 
hounds were frequently stopped to enable 
him to come up, when they were again suf- 
fered to proceed; a fox hunter would have 
thought little of such doings; but he would 
nevertheless have been highly gratified with 
the pleasing familiarity of the king. His 
present majesty, George IV. does not attend 
the royal hounds, though they go out regu- 
larly by his command, and are kept up in as 
much style, (if not more,) than they were 
during the life of lis father. 

‘The Earl of Derby also has an establish- 
ment for stag-hunting ; and his lordship pur- 
sues the stag during the season in Surrey. 
The hounds for the purpose have been bred 
from fox hounds, ek are consequently very 
fleet. There are a few other stag-hunting 
establishments in England, which, however, 
do not require any particular notice in this 
place. 

‘The stag hunting of former days was a 
very different business. Prior to the inclo- 
sure of the various forests, wild deer were 
plentiful, and the stag at this period, in all 
probability, afforded excellent rans—in fact, 
stay-hunting at that time might be regarded 
in the same light as fox-hunting is viewed at 
tue present day, namely, as superior to all 
other diversions of the field. 

* Of the stag-hunting of former times, some 
idea may be formed from the following :— 

‘The huntsn.an rose at early morn to track 
the deer to his lair, and then being sure of 
his game, returned to the sportsmen, who, we 
must suppose, dined at our hour of break- 
fasting, and afterwards hied them to the chase. 
“Tam the hunt, which rathe and earely rise, 
(My bottell filde with wine in any wise) 

Two droughts I driuke, to stay my steps with- 
all, 
For each foote one, because I would not fall. 











Then take my hound, in liam me behind, 

The stately hart in fryth or fell to find. 

And whiles I seeke his slotte where he hath 
fedde, 

The sweet byrdes sing, to cheare my drowsie 
head. 

And when my hound doth straine upon good 
veut, 

1 must confesse, the same doth me content. 

But when I haue my couerts walkt about, 

And baibrad fast, the hart for comming out 5 

Then I ieturne, to make a graue report, 

Whereas I find th’ assembly doth resort. 

And lowe I crouch, before the lordlings all, 

Out of iny horne, the fewmets let | fall, 

Ond other signes and tokens do [ tell, 

To make them hope, the hart may like them 
well. 

Then they command, that I the wine should 
tuste ; 

So biddes mine art—and so my throat I baste. 

The dinner done, I go straightwayes aguine, 

Vnto my wiarkes, and show my master plaine. 

Then put wy hound, vpon the view to drawe, 

And rowse the hait out of his layre by lawe. 

O gainsters all, a little by your leaue) 

Can you such ioyes in tnfling games con- 
ceaue ?””’ 


We pass by much useful information to 
extract an account of the distemper—a dis- 
ease very prevalent in dogs, with a cure for 
the same :— 

‘The distemper frequently attacks a hound 
before he has attained his first year. Asa 





preliminary observation, it may be remarked, | 
that the same membrane which lines the nos- | 
trils extends down the wind-pipe into the | 
lungs; and the distemper, in the first in | 
stance, may be regarded as an inflammation 

of this membrane, which, if not timely re- 

moved, extends down to the lungs, where | 
suppuration will soon be produced; when 
the animal's eye will become dull, accompa- 
nied by a mucous discharge, a cough, and 
loss of appetite. As the disease advances 
it presents various appearances, but is fre- 
quently attended with twitchings about the 
head, while the animal becomes excessively 
weak in the loins and hinder extremities ; 
indeed he appears completely emaciated, and 
smells intolerably. At length, the twitchings 
assume the appearance of convulsive fits, ac- 
companied with giddiness, which cause the 
dog to turn round: he has a constant dispo- 
sition to dung, with obstinate costiveness or 
incessant purging. 

‘On the first appearance of the symptoms 
which I have described, I should recommend 
the dog to be bled* very freely and his body 
opened with a little castor oil or syrup of 
buckthorn: this will generally remove the 
disease altogether, if applied the moment the 
first symptoms appear. If, however, this 
treatment should not have the desired effect, 
and a cough ensues, accompanied with a dis- 
charge at the nose, give him from two grains 
to eight of tartar emetic, (according to the 
age and size of the dog,) every other day 
When the nervous symptoms ensue, which I 
have already described, external stimulants, 
(such as sal-ammoniac and oil, equal parts,) 
should be rubbed along the course of the 
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* «The quantity of blood taken to be regu- 
lated by the age and size of the dog.’ 
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spinal marrow, and toni inter 
ak as bark, &e. — iS 
‘ Of the various remedies, the following 
was given with success to a dog, so afflicted 
as to be scarcely able to stand :— 
Turbeth’s mineral, six grains 


mixed with sulphur, and divided into three 
doses, one given every other morning. Let 
a few days elapse, and repeat the course. 
* Another :— 
Calomel, one grain and a half 
rhubarb, five grains 
given every other day for a week. 
‘ Another :— 


Antimonial powder, sixteen grains 
powdered fox-glove, one grain 
made into four bolusses with ¢onserve of 
roses, and one given at night, and another 
the next morning for two days. 

‘I have known whitening administered 
for the distemper, a table spoonful every 
morning, with a little opening physic occa- 
sionally. 

‘I have uniformly found a complete cure 
effected from copious and repeated venesec- 
tion in the early stage of the distemper, ac- 
companied with a little opening medicine 
—syrup of buckthorn, for instance. In the 
kennel of Sir Hlarry Mainwaring the distem- 
per generally swept away a third of the young 
hounds at least. In the present year (1826) 
my system of treating the distemper was 
adopted, and a single whelp has not been 
lost; in fact, not one has been seriously 
affected. Head, the huntsman, bled ther 
freely on the first indication of the disease, 
and administered an opening dose, which 
effectually answered the purpose.’ 

With this we close, and have no hesitation 
in recommending Mr. Johnson’s Hunting 
Directory to all those who are either fol- 
lowers or admirers of field sports. 





ROMAN TABLETS. 

Our review of this volume, last week, was 
sufficiently lengthy, but the following account 
of Italian brigands possesses so much interest, 
that we doubt not our readers will derive 
much amusement from its insertion in our 
pages. Aftera description of the banditti’s 
uniform dress, and the mention of a band re- 
nowned from its cruelty, the author thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘ But the troop which had its head quarters 
in the neighbourhood of Sonnino was still 
more terrific. The chiefs Masocco and Gar- 
barone had displayed an infernal genius 1n 
the invention of crimes. Between Fondi and 
Rome every one shuddered at the mention of 
their names. At the time of my arrival m 
this city, their ferocious exploits occupied the 
attention of every one. The pontifical go- 
vernment, which, in urgent cases, adopts only 
half measures, and forms no plans but such 
as are ill combined, not having been able to 
succeed in capturing these monsters, did not 
blush to treat with them as between nation 
and nation. The cardinal-secretary of state 
was deputed to negotiate with them. He 
had an interview with the chief Masocco and 
his principal lieutenants near Terracina. 
These men, after having made the most €x- 
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travagant demands, would have been content 
to receive the pensions and lucrative employ- | 
ments promised them by the cardinal. But 
Garbarone, the other chief, not finding the | 
conditions sufficiently advantageous, redou- 
bled his depred: ations, and abandoned him- 
self entirely to the impetuosity of his ferocious 
disposition. 
from the court of Rome, with still more se- 
ducing offers, to engage them to accept its | 
pardon, and the remission of all their sins. 
Garbarone, presenting a deaf ear to the pro- 
mises of the holy tather, received his propo- | 
sals with arrogance and disdain; and an- 


swered them by new outrages, so that no- | 


thing but cries of anguish and distress were 
heard among the inhabitants of the country. 
‘At last the rector of Terracina, a man es- 
timable for his virtues and piety, armed him- 
self with a large crucifix, and went in search 
of these brigands. After having wandered 
several days among the mountains, he disco- 
vered them. ‘* Ilave pity on your fellow-ci- 
tizens,” said he to them; ‘‘ do not do evil for 
the sake of evil. W hat do you desire? A 
general pardon? Pensions? Lucrative em- 
ployments ? The government not only grants 
you all these, but it en gages also to revoke 
the decree against Sonnino, to rebuild your 
houses which have been rased by virtue of 
that decree, to set at liberty all your compa- 
nions who have been made prisoners, and to 
assure them, as well as yourselves, an exist- 
ence free from every want.” He succeeded 
partly by his eloquence, but more particular- 
ly by lis offers, in persuading the banditti. 
The good missionary was not content with 
this first success, he was ambitious of a still 
greater, he wished to work a reformation in 
thei; he conducted them to his college, 
where the children of the richest families in 
the neighbourhood were educuted. 


ments which it offers.” 


Ife felt particular 
delight in depicting to me his domestic hap- 
piness. Ilis son, twelve years of age, occu- 
_pieda distinguished place in the picture ; he 
was the object of his most tender affections, 
‘and was receiving his education at the college 


: of Terracina. 


New deputations were sent | 


| 


| 


| ed father ! 


| 


 hand-writing of his son. 


At first | 


the banditti showed themselves very zealous | 


in all the pious exercises of fasting, prayer, 
&. The soul of the good rector melted with 
tenderness at their penitent behaviour; he 
confessed them, and administered the sacri- 
ment to them repeatedly. No ruffians ever 
affected so well the appearance of contrition : 
on seeing them, you would have said, there 
is but a single step from crime to devotion. 

‘On a sudden the scene changed. After 
having fully informed themselves of the re- 
sources and forte nes of the families to which 
the children iaey were living with belonged, 
they carried them all off in one might, 
transported them into the mountains. The 
rector was absent: imagine what his grief 
and astonishment must have been on aie re- 
turn, at finding h's seminary empty! He 
discov ered, when too late, that he had intro- 
duced wolves into the sheepfold. 

‘The evening before this catastrophe took 
pi: ice at Terracina, I stopped several hours 
in this town. 
took the public conveyance for Rome. 


to death, 


‘On our arrival at Rome, Signor Fasani 
and myselftook lodgings at the same hotel. 
The next morning yr he entered my rooin; his 
| features had lost their pleasing serenity; their 
| hagg rard paleness told the anguish of his soul : 
| he burst into tears. “ low the heart of man 
deceives him!” saidhe. ‘* Yesterday, while 
I was delineating to you that picture of my 
felicity, | was in the abyss of misery. Wretch- 
1 was far from suspecting, when 
I was speaking to you of my son, that he had 
been carried off by a horde of assassins!" | 
endeavoured to console him. ‘ The semi- 
nary of Terracina,” said [, *f where your son 
was educating, was established by the go- 
vernment; it is impossible but it will take 
every Means 1D its power, and make every 
sacrifice for his deliverance.” 

** You do not know Raeme,” said he: 
“times are changed since the French were 
here; those institutions, which protected the 
virtuous, and were severe and coercive to- 
ward the wicked, have disappeared with 
them.” While he was speaking, a letter was 
brought him: he started on recognising the 
** My dear father, 
de not be unhappy: I am in good health. I 
am among very good people, who take the 
greatest care of me, and pay me the greatest 
attention; but if you do not send me two 
thousand crowns immediately, they will kill 
me.” 

‘ Letters of the same nature, written under 
the dictate of a pontard, were addressed to 
the other fathers by their children. ‘* You 
must take your son's letter to the secretary of 
state,’ said I to Signor Fasani, *‘ and he will 
immediately give you......25” 

‘* The cardinals give nothing but their 
prayers,” cried he; “‘they have not too much 
money for the support of their mistresses and 
of their .....ee. My son would be put 
before I could find means to have 
his letter read by the secretary of state. I 
have no one to depend on but myself.” 

‘He immediately collected all the money 





~hecould, and sent it instantly to the brigands, 


and | 
him. 


with a promise of completing the two thou- 
sand crowns, } 
The fathers of the other children did | 
the same. 

‘The brigands had successively released 
the greater part of the:r prisoners. Three 
only remained in their power, one of twelve, 


another of thirteen, and the other of fourteen 


Qn my arrival at Valetri, I) 
I en-' 


tered into conversation with a Roman, Signor | u 


Fasani, a man about sixty, of an open and 
agreeable countenance. Observing that I 


pid sketch of the four seasons of his life: 
** the last,” 
rest on account of the true and solid enjoy- 


years of age: 
Fasan}. 
‘The most mel: incholy rumours began to 
circulate about Rome: 
unhappy children would be massacred, even 
if their ransoms were paid, because the fath ers 


_ of two of them were judges, and the father of 
listened to him with pleasure, he traced a ra- | 


said he, “is preferable to all the | 


' 
{ 
' 


the other, Signor I'asani, had been mayor. 
‘Figure to yourself, if possible, the bitter 

torments and anxiety of mind, that Signor 

Fasani suffered: he expected every 





which they had demanded of | 





of this number was the young | 


it was said, that these | 
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to hear the fatal news. Ile was kept in this 
horrible state for eight days, which appeared 
to him so many years. At length his son 
was restored to him. He had promised tu 
conduct him to my house immediately on his 
arrival: he kept his word. I could not help 
shedding tears when I embraced this child. 

‘The calmness of his interesting features, 
on which were depicted resignation and re- 
flection, was interrupted only by occasional 
spasms: his words did not coincide with his 
years: it seemed as if the terrible appren- 
ticeship, which he had served to misfortune, 
had already matured his thoughts, The fol. 
lowing is his narrative nearly in bis own 
words :-— 

‘* The robbers, after having taken us from 
the seminary, finding we could not walk 
with the same rapidity as themselves, took us 
upon their shoulders, and did not halt, until 
they had reached the mountains. Having 
met with some shepherds on the road, they 
ordered them to bring two fat sheep. The 


| shepherds brought them to the place appoint- 


ed ; the brigands killed the sheep theinselves, 
aad cooked them betore a large fire. After 
the repast, of which we partook, they recited 
a short prayer, in which they returned thanks 
to Saint Antonio for having assisted them in 
their projects. One of them then read a 
book, in which, among other histories, was 
that of an adventurer, called Ricardo. The 
great enterprises of this extraordinary man 
excited in them transports of admiration. 
Shortly afterward sentinels were pluced at 
certain distances, and each of the brigands 
rolled one of us up in his cloak. In short, 
after they had all kissed the image of the vir- 
gin, which they always earry about their per- 
yons, they lay down, and went to sleep. 

‘* The next morning at daybreak we left 
this place, and at the end of our march pitch- 
ed our camp on a mountain intersected with 
ravines, and almost inaccessible. We never 
remained more than four or five hours in the 
same place. I had already seen twelve of 
my companions set at liberty, without its 
coming to my turn. Only three of us now 
remained prisoners: we were tied to each 
other with a cord by the arms. I began to 
make the most melancholy reflections on see- 
ing our guards speaking to each other ina 
mysterious manner. One of them, who was 
the second chief in the band, observing that 
[ was uneasy: ‘ Fasant,’ said he, ‘ keep up 
your spirits; we are thinking of putting an 
end to your captivity: in the meanwhile 
preach us a sermon on death,’ I obeyed as 
well as I was able: I little thought I was 
pronouncing my own funeral oration, and 
that of my companions. When IL had finish- 
ed, the brigand dragged us to a little distance 
among a group of rocks, which hung over a 
precipice: he drew his pontard and buried 
it in the bosom of my two companions. The 
cord which tied us together pulled me after 
them in their fall; I fell covered with their 
| blood. I threw myself at the feet of the as- 
sassin, implored his pity, and, in the most 
piercing cnes, begged of him, in the name of 
Saint Antonio, to spare my life. All this 
passed with the rapidity of hyhtning: he 


instant | suspended his poniard, and appeared to hesi- 
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tate. ‘Do not stab him,’ cried the chief, ‘it | nature of his subject as i as possible, 
will bring us ill luck: he has invoked Saint | by the ease and familiarity of his style and 
Antonio . he is the last: Facciamo un 
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' this specics of pS was of short duration. | 
early col npositi ous of a literature more ad-| The effects of Spanish influence over our lite- 
vanced than our own, provoked imitations s, | rature began to be - rcepuble, when Ilardy 
and the scourge of w ” was not altog ether | took possession of sta re, and supplie od it 


= | 
fruitless, since it hastened the progress of in- | for some years with his | innumerable pieces 


j 

telligence. An intellectual intercourse was | [lardy, as a poet, was as indifferent as he 
~ ! 

es stab lishe d between the learned of both | was proliti e: and tho ugh unacqui ainted with 


the regeneration of letters under! almost all the secrets of his art, he was, ne- 
rance; French | vertheless, the first who gave to tragedy that 
literature underwent a first madin cation, and | form it was destined, when brought to per- 
formed 1 itself upon the conjoint models of | fection, to preserve. He, moreover, disco- 
Greek and Italian compositions. | vered the taste of his own notion, and intro- 

The alliance of Catherine de Medicis and | duced incident, dramatic intrigue, dialogue, 
Henry [f., by introducing a host of nobles , and sometimes different characters; and if he 
and It: Han poets at the court of France, fa- | made no remarkable progress in the art, he 
youred that direction of the Freuch literature. | cleared the way, and, on that account, is enti- 


countries 
Leo X. spread rapidly over P 


But it was doomed almost immediately to tled to a wreath of imperishable fame. Manv 
undergo a fresh modification; and its new | succeeding authors borrowed trom Hardy; 


character was impressed upon it by the Spa- | and Corneille, in the preliminary observations 
niards, while advocating the cause of the ; to Melite. avows, that at first he had no other 
Leavue. The same mixture that had taken! guide; and though this great man surpassed 
place between the Italians and ihe French, | his oririnal model, we must not mistake what 
now took place between these latter and the | he owed to the study of Hardy, and what his 
Spaniards, The language of | pas de Vega gems imbibed from the intercourse with 
contested the empire with that of Boecacio. Spain. The Cid,’ (tragedy by Corneille.) 
We exchanged our epigrams, and puerile | borrowed from Guillen de Castor, 
puns, for the style of the Moorish gal! antry, , | Saray ® lively nase of the chivalric man- 
and inbibed m predilection for thodoineniad ners of the Ibevrians, fixed the taste of the 
and tne woudei “of kn} err ntry : the nasi French. The sentiment of the * 
at that period divided Beatie. Italia Nn pasto- ' forth: the art of criticism iminedi: 
rals and servile imitations of the Greek, now lowed the first efforts of genius. The Vreneh 
aJmitted complicated intrigoe, together with | Academy, then uewly instituted, watched 
that gallantry —that proud chivalric spirit, | over the. pe rfections of the languave; nume- 
which constitute the principal features of the | rous writings cleared away the obscurity th 
Spanish character. This second revolution | att) Clive lone d the cradle of the dram: tic art, 
jn our literature was more durable than the! and insen sibly foreign imitations became mo- 
first. Either the genius of the Spaniards co- | dified according to our manners and partic ‘u- 
incided more with our own than that of the; lar genius. A profound study of the ancients 
Italians, or, from some other cause, the French | —of —— and Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
literature has continued to model itself upon | explained the immutable laws of dramatic in- 
the ancients, and its direction is fixed. The: terest. The ens errors of J 

French theatre was an emanation from the; and Calderon were perceived; the good sense 
Spa inish, appropriated to our own taste, and | of the public banished their defects from our 
its adherence to scrupulous § probability’ was 


and COn- 


itely fol- 


stage, and retained nothing belonging to those 
founded upon its observance of the Greek | writers but their chiv: slrous gallantry, which 
unities. | then coincided wit our manners: a just me- 
These assertions may be readily substanti- ; dium was maintained between their obscure 
ated by facts. ur literature, faithful to its ; and complicated intrigues, and the simphieity 
first impression, for along time was acopy of the Greeks: the properties of the stage 
of the Greek and Italian; and while some of were soon adinitted, and the French theatre 
our early authors stole from the Greeks and j ina short time eclipsed its models: the na- 
Latins their forms, and even their language, | tional tragedy was discovered; and Corneille, 
others modelled their tragedies upon those of , — d | 'y the study of the ancients, had de- 
Sophocles and Seneca. Devoid both of the. cided the form of that theatre, by elevating it 
fenius of the first and the tale t of the last, | ne the \ of its glory. 
they composed dramas absolutely upon the Preneh tragedy attained a new perfection 
Saine system; each act comprised a mono- | under the maste::y pen of Racine. Endowed 
lozne and a scene. The choir, almost always | na superior desree to Corneille, with that 
on the occupied the same place as , genius that lcaves nothing unfinished, he was 
among the ancients; the measure of the verse « better acquainted with tie secret art of tragic 
varied incessantly ; the pieces were sprinxted fable, as well as with the arrangement of the 
Wih stanzas, aad moral anid philoso, ical different parts of the drama; his language 
odes, in imitation of the Greek: in short, the , was more elegant, more sterling, and more 
subject being of the most extreme simplicity, | pure. 2. Familiar with the ancients, he paid 
presented neither intrigue nor incident. Then, | them a sort of worship, while his own supe- 
Indeed, the French stave was a servile copy rior good sevse taught him to avoid servile 
of the Greek and Latin. ,imitations. They who have pretended that | 
But that extreme simplicity — that absence IRacine’s tragedies are a faithful image of the 


ACiNe 


8ta H ge, 


of theatric: al effect, of incidents, « f aetion— Greek stage, have never given themselves “9 
that declam: itory style, and ignorance of dia- troubie to compare the one with the other, 
logue—wrer e little suited to he taste of a gay they wou a J nave been struck with the amaz- 
lively i le—a people who love bustle— ing difference between them; they would 
Whose attention must be occupied; therefore have seen th it Raine, even while treating | 


beau’ burst 


opaz da Vega | 
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the subjects the most evidently borrowed 
from the Greeks, always deepened the in- 
trirue, extended the action, widened the cure 
cle of the drama, in multiplying the person- 


.| ages, varying the characters, and so com- 


pletely adapting his most palpable borrowings 
to our taste, that his composition assumed 


every appearance of originality. 


eo 
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Thus I have shown the rise and progress 
of tragedy in France; and these observations 
are a sutficient reply to those little-inforined 
critics, who refuse us a national theatre. I 
have explained the insensible gradations of 
the art,—how the genius of our poets, ine 
spired by that enl ghtened taste, that superior 
reason, and, above all, by that delicate senti- 
ment of propriet y which distinguish the French 
nation, has improv ed upon its original and 
uncouth models. It reimains for me to point 
outa few particular features, a few of the pe- 
culfar characteristics of our stage, which make 
it ditler, not only from the Greek, but from 
every modern theatre, because they belong 
exclusively to our nation, Not to speak of 
the sentiment of love, which is almost always 
excluded from the ancient drama, and upon 
which the greater part of our’s is fouuded, 
our theatre will always stand pre- eminent for 
its severe and punc tillous observation of dra- 
matic prom ‘jety. I do not hesitate to say, 
that the art of never offending decorum, of 
cting the pu’ lic, and the con- 
sclenee of the spe ctators, has never been so 
scru pulously attended to as in France: the 
Grecks themselves cannot be compared to us 
In this point. 

Another feature of our stage (I wish to be 
understood as speaking of chefs d’auvre, which 
are the only productions that can serve as the 
a discussion,) is, the just proportion 
hat exists between all the parts of a drama. 
Nowhere, so well as in France, have authors 
known how to maintain that medium between 
dryness and tediousness, and this arises from 
the very spirit of the people, who divine 
with readiness, understand ‘a demi-mot,’ and 
seize, at the same instant, an idea, and its 
consequences. Examine the foreign dramas, 
even the most admired, and then say if any 
of t:em have the least claim to similar com- 
mendation. 

(To be concluded in our next ) 
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STREET SALUTATIONS, 
¢As he went along the sweets, his pasraces 
was absolutely iinpeded by the salutations of 
his fiiends—they pressed around him~ 
Cha. Sephas —A tale from the Persian. 





Whar detestable things are greetings in the 
market place !—how I abominate but vou 
will understand from a plain narrative, better 
than from invectives, my sentiments upon 
the subject in —_—— I can only wish, 
most heartily, that there were xuardians a 
private comtort ya day, as well as of public 
morals by night, and then some few button- 
holders, at least, migut be dispersed by therr 
r ‘authoritative * move on.’ 
| Firstand foremost, then, in the list of the— 
corst 
to fill the auxious listenr 


‘wretches a 





Who wait *ai, 


al 
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comes that long and justly persecuted animal’ 
the button-holder. As so much has been 
said or sung against him, his character is ge- 
nerally appreciated ; but as I intend this pa- 

r to be sketches from nature, my canvass 
would not he complete, were [ to omit so 
prominent a figure. 1 have a friend, whom, 
for obvious reasons, I shall call Holdfast, 
who seems to be a button-holder by profes- 
sion. No man can understand that species 
of torment hetter than he does; he is com- 
pletely versed in all the little cruel retine- 
ments of his class; an adept in every consi- 
derable damned species of civility. Nothing 
can please him better than to meet an ac- 
quaintance in a new blue coat, on a drizzling 
day: under pretence of covering him with his 
umbrella, he will seize him by one of his new 
gilt buttons, and spread the little drops over 
its already tarnished surface ;—he will pat 
the rain into the black velvet collar; and 
squeeze and pinch the moist sleeves, or cuffs, 
into numberless little wrinkless, and, while he 
is thus distorting, your outward garb, he 
vexes your inward man, with dismal tales, of 
the prevalence of small-pox, of the importa- 
tion of the Groningen fever in a chest of 
Dutch plaice, or of a poor woman of his ac- 
quaintance, being left with eight children 
without support.—If he meet with an ac- 
quaintance, whom, from his erect neckcloth, 
recently-shaved -and-well-washed appearance, 
he supposes to be going outto dinner; after 
having ascertained the point of his destina- 
tion he will say, ‘Oh, going to Street: 
well, that’s lucky—going that way myself;’ 
he will then begin to tell his doleful tales, 
and enforce your observance of it, by num- 
berless little twitches of your coat, or the 
Maltese buttons of your black velvet waist- 
coat. In vain do you assert it is the dinner 
hour; he protests he is exactly right by Bar- 
raud, and that you are just twenty minutes 
too fast; and at last dismisses you, with vour 
head full of fever, plague, and pestilence ;— 
your cloth deprived of its perpendicularity ; 
and your internals, quite unconscious of the 
celery soup and salmon, which your hostess 
assures you have been sent down, not two 
minutes ago, but which, tf you like, shall be 
replaced instantly. But enough of him; 
were I,to expatiate fully on his character, this 
paper would occupy every page in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle for a month to come. 

Another species of salutation which annoys 
me very much, is that of an absent man. I 
have a friend who is always delving in the 
mine of mathematics; when he walks, his 
legs look like a pair of compasses, stretched 
to an angle of ninety degrees; you may pass 
him forty-eight times out of fifty, and he will 
not see you ; but if he happen to stop to 
greet you, he will work your arm up and 
down like a pump handle, or horizontally, as 
if he were describing segments of circles, 
with your scapula for a centre, or with little 
quick jerks, like a pendulum motion. Le 
never lets go your hand while talking to you ; 
he twists your fingers into mathematical fi- 





gures, and grasps your palm, as if he were | 





| 








illustrating practically the whole doctrine of | : pear 
| upon the phizzes of each. the thing is settled 


cohesion. When he says his ‘ gocd by,’ he 
Starts at once into his full swing, and utterly 





; @ars. 


unconscious of having any part or parcel of | 


your body corporate in his keeping, bolts 
off with your hand in his, to the imminent 
danger of dislocating your shoulder. 

I had another species of salutation perpe- 
trated upon me, which, I think, for effect, is 
quite unequalled ; electricity is nothing to it. 
IT was one day walking down the * sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall,’ building aérial cas- 
tles, and chewing the cud of sweet fancy, (by 
the way, I believe, I was inditing a stanza at 
the moment,) when I felt a tremendous slap 
on the back, an arm roughly thrust through 
mine, and ‘ hollo, old fellow,’ bawled in my 


which I was then eulogising, was instantly 


transferred to my back, and light-winged 
y ’ 24 


Cupid was metamorphosed into a mutton- | 


fister banker's clerk! lis appearance was 





but, to use a simile, it was like a damask rose 
bathed in dew; he was hot, dusty, and fiery ; 
a peripatetic personification of the dog-star ; 
{ looked at him with a sort of horror; but 
imagine my feelings, when he said, (dragging 
me on all the time,) ‘Come, old stupid, you 
are doing nothing; [Tam just going up Re- 


‘gent Street, down Oxford Street, through 
| Bryanstone Square, down the New Road, 


through Islington, and then we'll go and 
have arump steak at Joe’s.’— What an idea! 
to leave sweet, breezy, cool Pall Mall, to go 
up and down all these places, wait in a broil- 
ing sun, while the aforesaid clerk went in 
with the usual ‘ just called from Mr. ‘s— 
heavy accounts, large payments, much ob- 
liged,’ and the rest of the usual jargon, and to 
finish with a hot reeking rump steak at Joe's. 
Rump steak and an eating-house in the dog- 
days! Electricity! psha! it was nothing to 
the feeling | had then. 

How amusing it 1s to see two men salute 
each other, after having contracted a slight 
acqaintanee, at a ball, the evening before. 
Their knowledge of each other is such, that 
each 1s compelled to acknowledge tie identity 
of the other; but the question is, are they 
tuned up to regular speaking pitch? <A 
west-ender of any magnitude would decide 
at once fora cut oran ‘ addy do ;’ but others, 





| 





————s 


The pleasing smart of my breast, | 


frerte—c’en est fait, a cut must ensue ; 


RS ND SE 
But it either cavalier look shy, display any 





. ust and 

cuttee pursues his way, thinking, ‘ proud 
en fed Qc — + 2 . . 
puppy good as he’—* might have spoken, 


These are only a few salutations out of a 
vast number :—at some future period, I ; 


na 
resume the subject. v. y 
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CONTINENTAL SCENES, 
NO. IE. 
The Cabriolet- Driver. 
Anovt six months ago, I was in Paris, and 
having one day many places to call at, and 
the weather being very wet, I went to the 
Place des Victoires in search of a cabriolet. 
[ got into one, and the driver seated himself 
beside me; the skill with which he avoided 
the numerous carriages, and the topographical 


frightful; his face was streaming with ,; erudition he displayed in his route, excited my 


attention, and I complimented him on his 
intimate acquaintance with all the streets 
of the capital. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said he, *T can 
boast of being muster of Paris; I know it 
as thoroughly as I do the Great Desert,’ 
‘What do you mean?’ Are you an adept 
in geography?’ ‘ Nothing less, and | defy 
the most ingenious to puzzle me in that sci- 
ence: notwithstanding my present appear. 
ance, I have not been always a cabriolet- 
driver.’ T felt my curiosity piqued, and, as 
we had then reached the Boulevards, | re- 
quested him to slacken his horse's pace, and 
to explain himself more clearly. ‘ Willingly,’ 
said he; ‘for with my comrades I cannot in- 
dulye in the pleasure of expatiating on my 
past life, and it is a great gratification to mest 
with any one who is willing to listen to me. 
My father, sir, was the owner of a passage- 
boat, and his longest voyages extended only 
from Rouen to Paris: I always accompanied 
him, and was as happy as a king, when he 
intrusted me with an oar, or allowed me to 
cuide the horses which towed our vessel. At 


eighteen my father left to me the whole ma- 


not so well initiated in these mysteries, feel | 


somewhat embarrassed. 


Suppose, now, they | 


discern each other at the opposite ends of a , 


Street, they must pass—shall [ speak / is the 
thought of each; awful interval ‘till they 
meet !—They cannot stare at each other—no ! 
that would be rude. Well, then, you will 


_artillery- equipage. 


see one seized with a sudden rheum, biow | 
his nose, as if he were sounding the signal of | 


advance; the other will see something re- 
markable in the knocker, on the other side 
of the way, or appear to think he knows 
somebody in a passing coach, although he 
never saw the occupiers thereof in the whole 


pyramids a. 


course of his life; or he will put his hand into | 


his pocket, and pull out a piece of paper, 
which he will read attentively, although it 
have no characters upon it; in short, each 
will endeavour to appear not to have seen 
the other, until he arrive at the point of con- 
tact. If at that moment there appear a smile 


‘how d'ye do—-nice dance—fine girls,’ &c. 


nagement, and, unlike my comrades, far from 
wishing to be at the end of my voyage, I al- 
ways thought it too short. These early trips 
decided the fate of my after-life. Nothing 
was spoken of, at that time, in France, but the 
approaching expedition to Egypt. “ Egypt!’ 
said I to myself—* Oh what a voyage!—that 
would just suit me!’” and, some weeks after, 
[I embarked at Toulon, as conductor of the 
Engaged in the great 
scene for action, all my thoughts were en- 
grossed by the interesting country L was about 
to visit. ‘* There,” I ejaculated, ** passed all 
those grand events of which I have read in 
the Bible: perhaps I may yet see the house 
of Potiphar, the prison of Joseph; the Red 
Sea, which was passed over dry-footed by 
Moses and his followers; and those famous 
These latter, indeed, I did see 
in their greatest glory, whilst bullets, balls, 
and bombs, flew in all directions around them. 


Oh whata concert! To speak the truth, how- 


ever, war is not exactly to my taste; yet 
can boast of having done my duty as well as 


‘others. When the French army evacuated 


Egypt, I remained behind, conceiving the 
country to merit a more minute survey. It 


was essential, however, that I should fix upon 


— 
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some means of earning a subsistence; and, | 
being acomplete stranger, without a business, | r 
and without any influence. I engaged myself | Propitious : the tree of knowledze had be- 
us servant to one of the caravan drivers. In; come a perfect upas ; the . cormorant’ Spe- 
process of time, [ became a principal; and | culation had perched himself upon it, and 
truly, sir, I can affirm, that ths was the hap- | branch after branch kept withering away 
piest period of my life. Atthe head of my | under the baneful 
caravan, I acted as general, emperor, and | 
savant. All the gentlemen of the Academy | 
who compiled that great work upon Egypt, | 
wanted my assistance; not one of them knows 
the land as Remy does: place me in the midst 
of the Desert, and I will tell you exactly how 
many toises, feet, and inches, there are be- 
tween me and the nearest reservoir—why thie | 


seliers aud bookmakers was wofully un- 


absolutely usurped the title of our contem- 


membered, arose from booksellers having 


late M. Denon sent for me, not long ago. to | 
consult with me on a passage in his book! I 


their own legitimate craft. 
told him that it was tolerably correct, but that | 
| 


he had forgotten to mention the ruins situated | Why the article of hops should be made 


between Thebes and Memphis, and which 

are particularly deserving the attention of | 
travellers, as they combine shade, water, and | 
a shelter from the winds of the desert. To 
speak candidly, I must own that the country 
is not an agreeable one; and yet, sir, I wept 
when quitting it, although [ was about to re 

visit France. I was determined that my name | 
at least should remain there: you are young, ; 
and may perhaps visit these places; look at | date, or walking repeatedly over the same 
the nose of the great sphinx, and upon the | ground, we will hop over this Pee te 
top of the highest pyramid, and you will see | subject , it may now be salely amremed. nn 
Jean Frangois Remy engraved upon them, in | the trade has overcome, or in slang parase, 
letters four inches in length. Since that pe- ae Sree the obstacles which beset it. We 
riod, sir, I have travelled much; but no coun- consider it to have emerged as far wr the 
try has impressed itself on my memory and head and shoulders from the mire into which 
affections ke Egypt. It has likewise always 
been my strange lot to have the guidance of 


country. 
are more precarious in their produce than 
any other subject of agriculture. But what 


— 


ers never use the article! 
dificulties are now passed; and that we 


eee 


in future, and mind to keep them when 
others; in Spain T was a muleteer, in Russia mended, we have little doubt that it will DO 
a sledge-driver, and here your see ‘ tumble into such a slough again. The sta- 
We had by this time reached my place of | iouers say that the sale of pens and paper 
destination; pleased with the simple narra- 
tion of this honest man, I placed two five- 
franc pieces in his hand, and begged of him 
tokeep them. ‘Ah, sir! you are more ge- | 
nerous than the trave'lers by my caravan.’ I | . 
was going to alight, but he stopped me, and, 
drawing from the seat of his cabriolet a bot- | 





last few months. Every tenement in Grub 
Street, from the sky parlour, the chamber of 


»w-lived abuse, can boast its inmate—the 
members of club-houses, we believe, do not 
reside in these parts. 


tle, and a couple of glasses, ‘Come, sir,’ said | 
he, ‘you are a brave gentleman, and will not | 
refuse to drink to the health of old Egypt!’ 

Such rencounters are by no means rare in 
France, and we shall occasionally present the 
readers of The Literary Chronicle, with some 
more scenes of this sort. 


eee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | natural modesty has hitherto kept them in 

“1 live by book.’ _ the shade, 

‘Every one for himself and God for us all,’ posed forthcoming productions, with the 

is a very sensible motto, designed, we should "ames of their writers, which, though very 

think, by one whose eye could detect the | imperfect, is the best we have been able to 
seat which fronted the tureen of turtle, di- | collect :— 

rectly he entered a dining room, and who} A new edition of Debrett’s Peeraye—Olivia 


Well knew the art of concealing a moderate Serres, Princess of Cumberland. 
spoonful of green fat in some out-of-the-way | A Treatise on the Sufferings of Horned Cattle; 


corner of the dish, to lubricate the palate of | a posthumous work of the late Aldermau 


the last anxious expectant—videlicet himself. Cox. 
It is our belief in the practical truth of this 
motto, which induces us to keep a vigilant 
look-out upon the movements of the hook- 
sellers, seeing that our interests in some mea- Fatty-ma and Punchy-nelio, a tale, founded on 
Sure mse and fall with theirs, and that the | fa(c)t—-Claude Seurat, Esq. 

more plentiful the crop they reap, the more | Humbug of Bonusses—Cobbett, the ‘ bone- 
erst to our mill. This time last year, our grubber.’ 


promises into execution, for every thing at 








the British Constitution—Dr, Eady. 
| The Influence of the Stars—C. Kembie, Esq. 
Light and Shadows—-Sir William Curtis. 








influence of his touch. | 
Many a house of credit became thus a house | 
; of ill fame, and many a publisher was thus | 
doomed to be published, so that The Gazette | 
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readers will recollect, the horoscope of book- | Rooks and Pigeons, Greeks and Gulls— 


‘ Plaudeute populy, simu! cum scriptis, hum-atus est." 
The Greek Committee. 


Combinations— 


| Surgical Practice in 


' 
| 


J 


porary, and became a Literary Gazette.— | 
Some portion of these evils, it must be re- | 


speculated in hops—a more dangerous ex- | 
' periment than could have been met with in | 
Now it has of- | 
ten struck us as being very unaccountable, | 


} 


so much the subject of gambling in this | 
We are well aware that they | 


matters it whether the crop be good or had; | 
or who is benefitted by its abundance? Brew- | 
However, these | 


/may not incur the charge of being out of | 


it was plunged; and if it will mend its ways | 


attic wit, to the ground floor, the granary of | 


has made a wouderful increase within these | 


John Murray and | 
| Shae Sal ‘ " ‘ p 

Harry eee — — neg | — | Which makes us blush at Folly’s heedless train, 
very respecta e OUuses, — ave put forwar | And turn to Wisdom’s paths, and seek thereia 
_long and sounding advertisements; we trust | 
they will be as forward in putting their’ 
present looks very promising. We have also | 
heard it whispered, that the ensuing year will | 


bring out many unknown authors, whose 


We subjoin a list of some sup- | 


‘ Strike, but lear! 

Two Single Gentlemen. 
Private—Dr. Collyer. 

‘The Last Pigtail—Mrs. Shelly. 

Autobiography of the éate Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 


Air—* Fly to the Desert.’ 


Wake, love, the dewy-footed morn 
Glides soft on rosy pinions born ; 

The blue mist rises from the deep, 

Yet Laura, thou art still asleep. 

Wake, love! the smiling violets rise, 
And lift to heaven their soft blue eyes 3 
With joy the sunbright streamlets leap, 
Yet Laura, thou art still asleep. 

The musk-rose bares her crimson breast, 
The west wind’s fiagrant bower of rest; 
Languidly forth her odours creep, 

And Laura, thou art still asieep. 

Tien come! to me all nature dies, 
Deprived of beauty’s lovelit eyes; 

To me she always seems to weep, 


While thou, sweet Laura, art asleep. .- 





STANZAS 


To the Memory of C. Pendrill, a Journeyman 
Shoemaker, wriften on reading an account of 
his Life, in The Literary Chronicle of the 
26'h of August. 


-_--—— 


The memoir alluted to by our correspondent was 
transferred to The Literary Chronicle from The 
Gate to Languages Unlocked. It is ra’her singaler 
that poor Penodrill should have so exquisite @ poem 
to his mewory by one of his own calling.) 


Doru the same trade support this being, then, 
Tuat had supported thine ?—And shall thy 
name 
Be drepped, forgotten from the minds of men! 
Ob! no, for though thou sought’st not after 
fame, 
Thou hast upon the sorrowing muse a claim, 
That would prolong thy memory in her strain; 
For thine was that aspiring holy aim, 


our gain. 

Fit for the elder world! the cynic’s time, 
Whew men despised the outward vanities, 
Thou couldst not feed thy bosom on the slime 
Of every-day enjoyment! No, thy sighs 

Still mounted for the fruit which most despise, 
That of the tree of knowledge,—this to thee 
Was ever tempting in thy paradise, 
Nor whilst an apple was upon tBat tree, 
Couldst thou contented feel, but pluck’d on 
greedily. 


The languages of nations—realms no more, 


Radical Reform, or a Cure for the Diseases of 


*Twas thy ambition and thy love to know, 
And gather what their sages taught of yore ; 

What he who made the rock with water flow, 

Said to the chosen people, what the woe 
Which made Philosophy still drop its tear. 

To prove the warmth of the Meonion flow, 
To learn the Mantuan’s judgment, and toclear 


Lach point of science up—these claimed thy 


i 


toil severe. 
Thus didst thou, for thy solitary gain ; 
Thus didst thou ponder on the letter'd past, 
Collecting to the treasure of thy brain, 
The Alp of thought which ages had amass’d. 
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“an Sees 
What labour? what intricacies thou hast, 

In thy lone hours, thus conquei’d and unknit! 
Unaided Perseverance round tice cast 

That confidence which maacs al! toil subinit, 

And wanting which, thy bark on learning’s 

rocks had spht. 








In fancy, now methinks thy form If sce, 

As o'er the musty tomes thou rt bent to find 
Some explanation which perpleacth thee, 

And wanting which, thou hast no peace of 

mind ; 

Now, now, the head is on the hand reclin’d, 
And now the pen is up to clear the doubt, 

And now “tis down again,—and as the wind 


Puffs through thy dwelling’s creeks thy lamp 


about, 


Tilh 


aA oe ee eee pwtsear Ae, pesson 4s Os MOR oe 8 ay neem an - - a 


; 
' 
} 


I sigh for martyr’d life, and wish its struggle | 


out. 


Alas! that ever such a mind as thine 
Should be confin'd to poverty’s dull spell, 
That it unto itself should only shine, 
As doth the bright pearl in its prison shell ; 
But this is oft the case, for all can tel! 
From story, or from memory, some sad tale 
Of genius with a fate—dark, drear, aud fell ; 
Of those who, like thee, doom'd to toil and 
wail, 
Still felt th’ ennobling wish,—but felt it to 
their ba ce. 


Hast thou not felt it so, when on thy head 


The gray locks came? bast thou not feit it 
then? 
Where, then, was thy reward for all thou'dst 
read 
And Jearn’d ?—for all thy scorn of worldly 
inen. 


Woere was the home whieii knew no suffer 
ing, when 
Thou call'st all helpless in thy age to him, 
Who for some dross drawn from the 
den, 
Thy dear coinpanions was to purchase, then 
Thy books, thy friends through life, each vo- 
luime’s sparkling gem. 


O how my heart sinks, sinks, when I recur 

To such a fate as thine! by nature forn)'d 
To be our ernng spirits minister, 

And by thy dooin to be in darkness worm'd! 

Vith nothing but thy stoicism arm'd, 
To take thy haid career through weary life, 

O, how it sinks, sinks, sinks, or is alurm'd, 
Lest others, like thee, with thy powers rife, 
Should waste their tide of uiunad in bootless 

scenes of strife. 

But, ah! how useless thus to dwell on thee— 
The grave is now thy comfoit,—in its seep 
Thou find’st a medicine for the misery 

Of thy wreck'd life’s decline; we 

WEEP, 

That all that is of thee is in its keep ; 
Tiat all thy learning left us, is to know 

Thou couldst not fiom this barren being reap 

hy nature’s wants. pes kl ‘till below, 
Poor, friendless, aud unk: 
from thy woe. 


| . - . 
iOwn thou Bulle st 


Yes! we may weep; but weeping can’t recall 
Phe loss of bright ability, ne tliat 1e 5 

The star we see, though boundless ether fall, 
Cun we repla ice it inits sphere to shine ? 
Sorrow inay give its tear, aud thou hast mine, 

Butallin vain—-thy keeping in the grave 
[s as a stone dropp'd to the ocean’s brine, 

It sinks beneath th’ unfathomable wave, 

No am can it no love can hope to 

save. J. D. 


return, 
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LITERARY CHRONIC! 
MATHILD\*. 
{From the Swedis’ of Teaser 4 
Theie sat within 
A mgutingale, 
That chaim’d Jtalia’s fragrant night 
In Arno’s vale. 


yLISLa 
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Withheld his breath the zephyr meck ; 
The waters heard, 

And redder grew the rose’s cheek, 
While sang the bird. 

Tiere wander’d by a Wiking—son, 
A northern lord ; 

The rose-bush, with the singing one, 
Ile took on board. 

Now in the snow und wintry blast 
That rose is set; 

Like biush o’er auty's foutures Cust, 
But lovelier yet. 

And to the 
Breat! iV, 

As sound of clarion through 
Speaks victory. 


noith 4 it nighting 
cS Ine ln 


zale 
the vale 


Glow, purple gem of southern growth, 
On northern Lec. 5 

Melt, sigh of languov, from the south, 
In winter's might. A. 
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TITE DRAMA, 
AXD PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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KivG’s Turatrre.—Lhe season commenced 
Saturday evenine, with Spoount’'s 

ae y ryvy ° re 
f La Vestale. The chief 


here on 


serious opera of cha- 
racters were supported by Madanie Caradori 
atid Signor Curioni, who had some scenes 
‘rich im musical excellence. The music of 


inisé i*s 





—~ — 


— 





can bul | ment to compicnt 


the Oper 
in the concertes a pieces 5 
plaintive look manner. and voice 


by Spontini, 1s fine, particularly 
\ladame Caradori’s 
as theVestal, 
apy ye aled powerfully to tir heat ‘tt: hut mueh 

as we admire this lady, and greatas undoubt- 
edly are her abiliues, we hesitate not in stat- 
ing that Madame Pasta could alone give the 
full effeet to the strains of this production of 
Spoutini. The execution, feeling, and pa- 
thos of Caradori, mav equal to 
Pasta, but the former by nature is not gifted 
With t! voice, the latter so emi- 
nently possesses. 

Inavery able ma 
conipany (among 
portations, ) is creditable to the management. 
Phe house was very well attended. 

The tirst masquerade for the season took 
place at this house on Tuesday eveuing last. 
[tis rather early for this anne 
eo, but we presume the full 
the expe riment. 
stave presente d 
level fromm ore extremity of the 
i¢@ other, where thousands might 
the hilarity of 
-evening, or amuse themselves as sp 
tors. C$) this evening, the COW; 


m~ | ae 
adiinost ve 
}OSe pow ers Ol 


rest of the 


. ‘4 a 1 > 
some fresh 1in- 


and the 
were 


TUTIGT, 
= , = 
Wilt In 


species © f 


ness of the town warranted 
The pit being addel to the 
an umform 
theatre to t! 

either take an active share in 
ct i- 
pany Was mi 
dan universal satiety 
few assen bled 
there WETE c! haracters, and Sonus without any 


characters at ail, Dut even tiuose Wi 


tten 


1,1] yi ) 
gePrav iN tI ii bl, elal 
to perve de this 


‘diese lines were wri On au [tal 
wit, beavty, and, above al!, whose 
voice SO Captivate d the beart ofa young 
Swedish officer, that he married her, and so, in 
the poetical language of Tegner, transplanted 
the rose of the south te the rocks of the moth. 


La ly, whose 


siren 


Curioni acquitted himself 


| 
| 
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habited in proper costume, seemed to ha: 
expended all their wit in dress, and left pons 


for word of mouth. The gentemen present 
far exceeded the softer sex, which, on former 
occasions, has usualy been the contrary 


After a monotonous display for some few 
hours, the company retired toa morning suy 
per, and atterw ards to their homes, 


Royat Wesr Loxvon Turatrr.—S§i. 
recs Francatses —The French Theatre in Tor. 


| tennain Street, gave its first entertainment 
for tie season on Monday evening last. A 
j prologue, Le Légautaive, a con reddy of Res. 
j nard’s, and L Artiste, a vaudeville by MM. 
| Scribe and Perlet, were the iin ‘ments ; 
the Hou ie owas ( rowded, and t! ie boxe S fille i 
) with persons of distinction, amongst whom 
| we noticed his grace the Duke of Wellington, 


} des Y all 


Sic ’s 


| Critic 


evening 


Messrs. Cloup and Pelissié, the two di- 
rectors, have not yet comple ted their com- 
pauy, t the facetious Odry, Mite. € onstance, 
ictés, and Madame De Saint Léon, 

d\déon, were wiuissin x, vet this first 
5 representation passe doff with mux h 
éclat, and the audience applauded greatly 
the acting of M. and Mde. Dandel, Me. 
dame ¢ ‘lozel, and the inimitable Perlet. Hi- 
therto the Lou nch Theatre has given 


from tie ¢ 


1 = 
wii A rel 


Ons lioht piece s from the minor theatres in 
Paris, such as the sposhtly vaudevilles of 
the Variétes, &c but this year it has taken a 


higher aim, and wit! iont abandon ung the 
amusing bagatelles to waich it owes its ori- 
ginal success, it has determined to render its 
representations more splendid and more dures 
able bythe introduction of some of the che’- 
d'wuvre of the French Drama. 

We may, perhaps, at some future period, 
givea slight sketch of the most celebrated 
rence) dramatists and their productions, 
from the beginning “a the 15th century to the 
present time, and in so doing, we may find 
eccasion to m ention more particularly the 
ditt erent actors of Messrs. C loup and Pelis- 
company. These gentlemen have un- 
dertaken a task by no means light, and it 
would be ridiculous. to expect them to fulfl 
it with all the splendor and perfection to be 


found at the Théatve Franenis in Paris. 
fKKean, Young, and Macready, do not go to 
France to exercise their telents, nor can it be 


supposed that Mars, Armand, and Michelot, 
will leave the Temple of the Rue de Rich- 
lieu to come to London. An English au- 
dienee must not, therefore , exact too mui h, 
as this would savour of injustice, and the 
should beware that his CPil- 
neither influenced by low- minded 


} £6VeE* 


praise Or 
sure be 
envy, nor sordid lnterest—by too mue! 
rity, 1 r by culp oo indulgence, Persona- 


' hities ld be ¢ fully avoided, they y are al 
all times agen lie gtr more espec! ally 80, 
when they tend to increase the thnidity of 


’ } *) a 
an actress, or to discourage talent by open 
satire, 

, ’ yee 
The only novelty at either of the royalt" 
. - tf 
atres unnoticed is the recent production ofa 
} . . ? vt } g f »< 
| farce at ivra Bscilt it ( Litied | f / ’ 
, ~ . of ’ ie } ag 1 re is 
(Ne Mra yr ard the Vi yore and as tiere 4 
1 
nothing peculiar in its merits to call for much 
. , 
nas 
remarks, it may be enoud) to sav that It Nas 
} ’ ? a sae ly 
been plays t several €velings SUCCESSIVELY. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIBICE. 


» ne an 
i } 
ete 
lOuUicals 


one entitted Phe Berlin 


Two new literary p' are arout to 
the 


the othe 


appear it} Berhis, 
Literary Journal, 
versational }? amphie t. 

A brewer of Berlin pretends to heave Geno. 
vered the secret of making sugar 
Ife has solicited a patent from the Prussian 


r, dhe ferhin (on- 


Iron ct 


= ee ee ee C+ 


. 2.35 1 2 ee —_——as — Ds mee eo eee 


— - ee ee 


co vernment, and has proraised to extract 
twell ly pounds ot fine sugar from a dD hel of 
Be rlin wheat. Sure ly this is no slight eXav- 
yerati on! -- Journal de (' ORME 5 Le ce. 2. 


Last week Sir Walter Scott arrived in F.din- 
burch from his tour to Paris, 
resuined his seat at the clerks’ 
frst division of the Court of Session. 

There has recently been publis! hed. in Pa- 
ris, a work entitled The Letters of a! Spi aniard, 


and OM PF PIGAY 


tuble In the 


; 
| alitowetiy 


rm whiak the author, by means of an Satie | 


ous fiction, contrives to present the public 
with a faithful picture of degraded Spain. 


The political vices of this wretched country— 
te causes of its debility, and of the misery to 
which it ts red iced, are disph iyed with eC Ui il 
force and truth. — Le Coustituiion: Dec: 2, 


An envraving has been ri 


doubt } 


every. fix 


cently grit 


by Mr. Bowyer, which contains wie Ten Com- ; 


randments, the Lord’s Praye: sand the Creed, 
inthe space cf a silver peuny; and thoug! 
more than 2000 {| ontained 
in this smal! compass, yet the words of the ti- 
written in a lar: 


were are {ters ¢ 

(les are ger hand than the rest. 
if 

It agers also the name of the « nerraver, 
127 of the Bulletin des. Luis. { 

similar to our London Cazett: 


a work 


») published in 
Paris on the 20th ult., contains one hundred 
aid five ordinanees of the king, grantin 
benefices to French priests, probably all Je- 
sults ! 


| priests, 


Itis stated in some of the papers, that Licu- | 


mg on ‘olone! Denham is about to proceed 

Africa, for the purpose of resuming his 
cae in the interior of that continent. 
Such, however, is not his object. 
siand that this officer has been selected by 
Lord Bathurst to make a report of the actual 
state of our several settlements on the west 
ern coast of Africa, for the purpose of putting 
the government in possession of the fu 


connected with their present condition, trade, 
civil government, &c. For this purpose Co- 
fonel Denham proceeds immediately to Sierra 
Leone, aud it is expected that his mission will 
occupy about nine or ten months. 


We under- | 


lest ! 
and most correct information upon every point 


a 


Mrs s Bradshaw, late Miss Tree, is with her | 


nd re ‘siding at L | porence, 


where she oc- | 


; ’ oy + ed 
cCasionalls delights tl e audience of Lord | VOr 
Wine} . ’ Pg ie '¥ } Gre hac 2 ‘ 
erdcads \ - jaar Lie LuCcatre, as all ainals ar per- ' 
¢ A 
4 sSte 

’ | 


\] : Dinwana mans . . KATA TS rect ennll 
asaPr, Pryeree van Has prepared, and Wlil 
. . 


a 


publish unmediately, A Trip to Ascot Rac 

enteen fect in lencth, and coloured—-dedi- | 
Cate 1 tO Is MI yest exuil ine Oil the UUS 
tle ( t ti AIAVELVY SC. t Oi) the TO Ll down LO | 
the Heath. The plates are eneraved and co- 
toured by Air. Theodore tans 

* hae . 

ti q pane ' it cyt ‘eu i\s Mikn Vv i ¢ } 
{ nat | te gefendant has 1] ce COM)- 
} A t sQUa article Cyt] : Iron thie 
Boeyclopedia MM troy fan ito The Leon- 
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AND WEEN REVIEW, 


peises, an lhas eng mee to make no farther 
exfracts 

The leading members of one, or both of the 
Sccieties for the Propagation of the Gospel 
thome and abroad, have, tt is said, held, a1 
ire about to hold, a meéting., to take into 
onsideration the stens necessary to be adopt- 
or { il yt "4 Lelia ot thre ct ith OT ita hart 
13) ve ; of Calcutta and the object t ey have 


In vie 1s establisiiment 


ad of one, 


report: lto be +! ne 
i . 
of three » abides in India. inst 


> ¢ 3 3 ‘ ‘ ie See 1, ] 

Ut is te audy of evers 4 MPIStAN COUTCH, 
: vl . , } al * } 1 of ¢ 
‘ Le Libdae 7 o UU eve! y Ai neo ininat i 


11 O° 
itis 


tians, to extend the tr 


’ a "> c 3 
uths and pr actices of the 
’ | ? . a+ ¥ , > } 
gospel by every legitimate means, Cannot be 
j m, ’ _ , © . : 1 , } , 
GeMed ~ ana though it may bye ioted whe 
e} ¢! 1 : , } 
ther t iIneans taken to do so among te na- 


“g . 1 
tives of cur im India, have been 


and prudence 


vast empire 
r such as wisdom 
lil suc t, there can at anv rate be 
ut that it is the paramount duty of the 
‘eintias country to afford to the 
number of its own subjects now settled 

India, to the half caste mitives, 
the exercise and encourage- 
duties. As to the best 
of course much 
lor 
res] ect tor the mo- 


J 
ther tue 


no 


WOU 
immense 


as well as 
ilitv for 
relic 


ment of rOUS 


means of accemplishing this, 
diversity of opinion will naturally exist 
our own hinges with 7 
~we doubt very much whi 
extension of the episcor i” fhee in) fudia is 
precisely that deseription of Wat 
for the earliest supply —we should 
zeest a large? supnty 
the nature of parish 


wer’ that 


religious 
wiich ealls 
inelined to su 
clergy, in 
to be nud h more di 
more attention to the moral < 

character and attainments ot the oe "= 
sons sent out as such, should be paid, than 
the case. To do religious 
justice to the Hritish population mn India, as 
wi lI as to aflord th » | est ¢ Hy lance of Proj acat- 
ing the gospel among the natives, good an id 
pious ministers of religion should be dis- 
persed throughout the country, with districts 
appointed to each, such as may be within the 
reach of human faculties to attend to. When 
this is done. and has been found to work its 
way usefully and effectually, then it will be 
time enough to think of more bishops. <A 
bishop, without an inferior clergy to control 
and to look after, is as great an anomaly as an 
inferior clerey without flocks.— M. Herald. 
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those able masters, Nollekins 
Bacon. Achen Teu Chinchen jis now 10 
Possession of casts of tre most approved moO- 
dels and Elzin mn arbles, he is ready to exe- 
lols from twelve feet hig 

1, down to the size of a 
or the most hideous mon- 
neeived, to Inspire awe or 
gion. My charges are 
for an ourang-outang, three feet 
high, seven hundred dollars: ditto. rampant, 
eight hundred ; a sphinx, four hundred: a 
bull, with hump and horns, SIX hundred and 


cute to order, 
well proportions 
Inarmoset monkey, 
ster that can 
reverence 
moderate ; 


be S 
for re. 


fifty; a buffalo, eight hundred: a dog, two 
hundred ; ditto couchant, one hundred and 
iifty ; and an ass, in a braying attitude, 


eight hundred and fifty ;—the most durable 
materials will be used. Of statuary granite, 
‘ 


brass, and copper, I have provided sufficient 
| in 


tO ( Th} ete orders to any extent Perishable 
wood shail never disgrace a deity made by 


my hands. Posterity may see t the objects of 
their fathers’ devotions unsullied by the in- 
clemencies of the seasons, the embrace of 
pious pilgrims, or their tears on the solemn 
prostrations before the Sinall idols for 
domestic wo rship, or made into portable 
for piigrims; the price will be pro- 

and weight. Any 
paid, accompanied by a drawing 
and desc rmpton of the idol, will be promptly 
attended to, rrovided that one half of the 
be first and the remainder 
secured by any respectable house in Canton.” 
Coguettes.—W hat nonsense to abuse gay 
coquettes ; they are the most endearing crea- 
tures that exist among the race of women. 
Wit, cood humour, elegance, 
and spiendour are their accomplishments. 
Their greatest enemics are always the dull 
and stupid of their own sex. I have very 
d that a young lady, whose fas- 
cinating manners or elegant person happen 
to draw about her a crowd of admirers, will 
be exposed to all the petty slanders of her 
less engaging companions. There exists a 
great mistake about coquetry. Old maids 


Compass 
portionate to the size 


order. pr st 


pe 


expe nse 


fan { V, 


crate iv, 


re ’ 
Oitel OLServe 


and silly young girls suppose that ev ery little 
act of gallantry, wit. or good humour is co- 
quetry. Females are naturally fond of ad- 


miration, and so far all of them have a tend- 
ency to coquetry; but a real coquette is a 
being of quite a different character. She 
must have beauty, elegance, and accomplish- 
ments to lay her snares with; but to these 
she adds a want of principle in her affections. 
A dashing girl, without principle in affairs of 
the heart, is the only true coquette, not she 
who is merely tond of gaiety, admiration 
and amusement. But it is too often the way 
to stunder each other merely 
2 ation of their little private 
piqves. Lor my part, ever since I can re- 
member, I have loved a dash of coquetry tn 
every woman. It tastes ike nutmeg in negus. 
—Anurican paper. 

Gid Joe, (Auldjo,) it seems, 1s now a 
marked character in the annals of sporting; 
orrety of his loss may prove a warning 


fe males 


the no? 


beacon to voung irants for a gambler’s 
me. rhe punsters, who laugh at him, 
from his age,) declare he lost his money at 
‘e ul- 
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Hope.—If all your literary friends, re- 
marks a correspondent, transmit what they 
may have written on this subject, as an ad- 
denda to your last number, you may Aope, 
often to hear farther thereon, and he subjoins 
the following, as an off-hand insertion ina 
lady's album :— 

” Hope lives in ev'ry breast, 

Quickens a new desire ; 
Gives midnight soothing rest, 
To morning adding fire, 

In busy coinage brave, 
Some mystery renewing, 
That fancy idly gave, 
Necroinantical pursuing. 
Time wears a crownlet new, 
Unmocking and unfading: 
Why not the vuunt pursue, 
No wayward cloud scems shading ! 


Like to the Leam of light, 
From bondage Israel led, 
To guide in path aright, 
A power divine still sped. 
Yet man, like Israel's race, 
Is still to murmur prone ; 
Searce yields to hope a grace, 
But hugs despair alone. E. A. 
The persuading oratory of colloquial inter- 
course disarms, because it is in manner so 
artless; it subdues when unsuspected, be- 


cause it is earnest feeling exciting kindred | 


sympathies ; it feasts the understanding even 
while it misleads it, and wins its immediate 
assent even when the delighted ear can often 
remember afterwards nothing but its own 
concurrent pleasure, and searches in vain for 
the recollection of the reasons on which it 
had decided. 

Remembrances of childhood are like the 
tones of an /Eolian harp, which do not pos- 
sess the power and the perfect accords of 
harmony, but rather entices us to imagine 
them. 

The most important part of man’s existence 
ig that which is influenced by love. Tiue 
love is the parent of true virtue; nothing 
evil can exist with it. It is a child of Hea- 
ven, and leads to IHleaven. While all the 
conquests of the understanding can only give 
# joyless consciousness of the infinity yet 
understood, love produces a fullness of enjoy- 
ment which 1s analogous to etermty, and a 
proof of it. Even in an unhappy attachment, 
there is a feeling of ennobling delight which 
makes its sorrows dear.— Inspector. 

The King of Spain has issued an order for 
dismissing all the censors of the Spanish the- 
atres, for having permitted the representation 
of a piece called the Mysteries of Isis, which 
was + ay to allude to the masonic lodges. 


—Te Furet. 


Flattery.—Flatterers may soothe the per- 
son they laud with interested adulation, but 
there is a secret something in the human 
heart which usually withholds them from 
commending the absent to their familiar cor- 
respondents. Nothing is more grateful to 
the adulating than to sneer in private at what 
they publicly extol, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our continual press of matter, and the delay 
of the communications from Investigator, will 
not allow us to accede to his request. 


A letter (on Monday) for V. & M. at the office. 
— nate 


Works just published :—Allan Cunningham's Pau] 
Jones, three vols. 1’. Ils 6d —Reeve's Christmas Tri- 
fles, 2s 6¢.—Lord Mayor's Visit to Oxford, 7s 6d.— 
Cooke's Views of London, No. I., 5+. — Peteradorff 's 
Reports, vol 5, 14. 1s 6d.—Sturm's Contermplations, 
9s —Early Metrical Tales, 9s —Merchant's Widow, 
2°. 6d —The Thrash (Song- book) 5s.—Marlow's Works, 
three vols. 12 75 —Ainslie’s Materia Indica, two vols. 
Bvo. 2.—Cooper's Practical Sermons, vol, 7th, 6:.— 
Barclay's Signet to Diversions of Purley, 7s —William 
Telland Hofer, 6s —Darley's Popular Geometry, 4s. 6d. 
—Outalissi, a Dutch tale, 2s. 6d. 
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This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 
Y‘KETCHES FROM LIFE: written in 
Verse. By the Rev. T. CHARLES BOONE, B.A. 
Of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Prioted for C and S. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


MR. DELAFONS' NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 
This day is published, price 5s. with Three Plates, 


A DESCRIPTION ofa NEW PATENT 
LA INSTRUMENT for EXTRACTING TEETH, 
aod ofa Patent Method of Fixing Artificial Teeth. 
By J ¥. DELAFONS, Esq , Surgeon Dentist. 
This Work is intended not only for Medical Prac- 
titioners, but contains also several important observa. 
tions of considerable iaterest tuthe Wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
W. Sams, 1, St James's Street; and S. Highley, 174, 
Fleet Street, and Webb Street, St. Thomas's Hospital. 








Last September was published, the XVIIIth, and on 
the 30th of December will be published, the XIXth 
Part of 

TH KE ENCYCLOPZADIA METROPO- 

LITANA. 

*,* The Proprietors request the attention of the 
Public to the last Prospectus (which may be had gratis) 
of this work. It contains an outlhue of the designed 
article on the applcation of Machiuery to the Arts and 
Manufactures in Great Britain 

Printed for J Mawman; C.and J. Rivington; Bald. 
win. Cradock, and Joy; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; 
J Dunean, London; J Parker, Oxford; and Deighton 


and Sons, Cambridge: and may be had of all Book- | 


sellers in the United Kingdom, 





On the bet of January, 1827, will be published, hand. 
somely printed, ia one vol. 12mo., illustrated with 
Maps and other Enogravings, ; : 

A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION 

te the STUDY of the BIBLE. 
By THOMAS HARTWELL TORNE, M A. 


Being an Analysis of bis * Introduction to the Critical | MARKIAGE COSTUMES of FOREIGN NATIONS 


Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
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This day was published. price 6s iuls the 7th volume of 


RACTICAL and FAMILIAR SER 
MONS, designed for Parochial and Domestic i... 
straction. Dy the Rev EDWARD COOVER, 
Rector of Hamstall Ridware, aud of Yoxal] 
Piiuted for T Cadell’ Le + Sages | 
siuted for T. ell, Londen ; and W. B! 
Edinburgh 7 _ 
Of whom may alse be had, by the same Author 
SERMONS, chiefly ——. te elucidate some of 
the leada vctriues of the Gospel, two vo! 
he. lead 5 Ductria p © vols. 12mpu, 
This day is published, price 2s. Gd 
A VINDICATION of CERTAIN PAs. 
SAGES inthe THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES 
of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By J. LINGARD 
-vD 
‘{t has pleased the Reviewer (Edinburgh) to const}. 
tute himself my accuser: it remains for me te repel the 
accusation If 1 fiil in the attempt, the failure will 
justify his conduct: if f succeed. and of success 1 cay. 
not entertain a doubt, bis will be the disgrace of defeat 
and the shame of misrepresentation. He bas provoked 
the contest: he must submit to the consequences,’ — 
Page 8. 
Printed for J Mawman, Ludgate Street. 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. _ 
This day is published, iv a ciose!y-priuted volume 
1Sino, 7s. 6d. boards, . 


HE CABINET LAWYER; ora 


Popular Digest of the Laws of England; with a 
Dictionary of Law-Terims, Maxims, Acts of Parliamept 
and Judicial Antiquities; correct Tables of ‘faxes and 
Duties, Post-Office Regulations, Rates of Porterage 
ee Curn-Laws, aud Prison-Regulations. 

c &e. 

‘Few masses can he conceived more difficult of diges- 
tion than that prodigious mass the Laws of Enzland ; 
and it isa proof of no common powers and abilities to 
see it so completely done as in this smal] but extremely 
valuable volume. The arrangement throughout is ox- 
cellent, aad references of every kind consequently easy; 
nor is it a mere repetition, with trifling alterations and 
additions, of preceding works,—but a bona fide digest, 
in which ail the latest novelties in legislation aud prac- 
tice are carefully and clearly laid down. Much pains 
has been bestowed on it in every branch; and we un- 
hesitatingly vouch for its being one of the best pro- 
ductions of the kind to enable every man to know as 
much law as is necessary for bis guidance in the ordi- 
nary coucerps of life, aud especially to follow Lori 
Bacon's advice, and keep out of law.’—Literary Gazette, 
OQ: teber 14, 1826. 

Londou: printed for W. Simpkin and R Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

In the press, by the same Editor, to be published in 
Monthly Parts, price Is. each, No. Lon the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, No. Il. on the Ist of March, aud then tu con- 
tinue regularly every month, 

An ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARITIES, Digested 
and Arranged from the Reports of His Majesty's Com- 
missioners, on Charitable Foundations, in Evgland and 
Wales, with Notes and Comments 


YHRESTMAS PRESENTS. —Just pub- 
4 lished, by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, London :— 

THE FORGET ME NOT FOR 127. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. and IRELAND, in four 
vols) price 32s being the F fteeuth Division of The 
World in Miniature: coutaining a Description of the 
Manneis, Customs, Chatacter, and Costumes of the 
People; accompanied with 83 coloured Engravings. 

CHRISTMAS TALES, price 7s. 

FERDINAND FRANK, the Musical Studeut, price 4s. 

MORAL FABLES, by Dr. Kranunacher, price 6+. 

LETTERS between AMELIA aud ber MOTHER, by 
Wiiliam Combe, price 5s. : + 

ARCHITECTURAL RECREATION BOX, with Solid 
Figures and Book, price 8s. 6d. 


stic ly. 


in the 
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| GEOMETRICAL ditto ditto, price $s 6d 
| The NEW DOLL, Six Engravings, price 4s 


Printed for T. Cadell, Londou; aud W. Blackwood, | 


Edinburgh 

* * This Volume is respectfully offered as an assistant 
to the Studies of Gentlemen at the Universities, and 
other Seminaries, of Theological Literature, as well 
as to other individuals who may respectively possess 
the Author's larger Lutroduction, aud who may requite 


such ap auxiliary. At thesame time it will be found a- ; aa rue “1 Sheets of 
Manual or Soanediens Guide tu the Pecusal of the, FIFTY-TWO PICTORIAL CARDS, in Shee 
Holy Scriptures. adapted to the use of General Readers, | METAMORPUOSES, or Changeable Figutes, 7s Gi. 


who may uot be able to purchase the original Work. 


FORTY SIBYLLINE CARDS ia a CASE, price °8. 


ina CASE, price 6s. : 
PANORA MACOPIA, or Changeable Landscapes. 158. 
A ROLLER with THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPAL 
BULLDINGS of LONDON, price 2ls. : 
HEALTHFULSPORTS for YOUNG LADIES, Eleveo 
beautiful Engravings, price 10. 6d. ae ‘ 
CHANGEABLE HEADS of LADIES aad GENTLE- 
MEN, price 7s. Gd. each. 


Packs, price 10~. 6d. 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign R 





, ; er ‘ * fo id) are to be 
London: published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor (ys st par : - oO le 
okie ; Hooker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Mastin's-le-Qeend. So , 
& Co., Glasgow ; and by all Booksellers and Newsveuders.—Printed Ly Davidson, eres Place, Carey : 


also by Simpkio and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; 


Pall Mall; Sut! lriaud, Caltou Street, Edinburgh; Gridia 
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